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Editorial. 


MONG the pitiful things which are coming to light in 
the flood of information which pours over the civil- 
ized world from China is what seems to be the fact, 
that for years a body of intelligent reformers there 
have been trying, not only to influence the govern- 

ment of their own country, but to get the ear of foreign 
nations. It seems to be possible, if not probable, that it will 
finally appear that the rebellion put down by Chinese Gor- 
don contained within it the elements of the new life which 
may yet renovate the Chinese empire. It also seems prob- 
able that the youthful emperor is not the weakling that he 
has been represented to be, but a brave and intelligent young 
man, who has seen the way of the new life without being able 
to turn his government into it. He also, with the reformers 
who have surrounded him, has for two years tried in vain to 
get the ear of the Western governments. Failing to get the 
support he needed, he has been unable to protect his friends 
from the merciless discipline of Prince Tuan and the em- 
press dowager. He seems to be a modern Marcus Antoni- 
nus on the throne of an empire, with the conditions reversed. 
He has been asking help of the Christians instead of perse- 
cuting them. If this view of the case is correct, the hard 
fate of the youthful emperor adds one more to the many 
mysteries of the Flowery Kingdom. 
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THE catastrophe in Galveston passes all comprehension. 
The grief and terror of the people cannot even be imagined 
by those who are safe and happy at home. Sympathy is 
universal, and the aid given will undoubtedly be prompt and 
abundant. This is an event of the kind that tests all doc- 
trines of providence and all the persuasions of faith. No 
comfort can come at such a time out of any narrow view of 
a special providence which, during that awful storm, was 
discriminating between those who were saved and those who 
were lost. Yet some of the noblest psalms of faith and hope 
have come out of such events. After all the waves and 
billows had gone over him, the poet prophet asserts his be- 
lief in the loving-kindness of God. However dark the hour, 
he is sure that he will yet praise him; and so strong is his 
confidence that he declares, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” We cannot explain such things ; but the quick 
human sympathy which is excited, and the loving-kindness 
of men and women, easily shape themselves into impulses of 
faith in: the infinite good will. Yet, so far as specific expla- 
nations go, the human intellect before such a calamity sits 
dumb, 
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Tue wicked telegrams which were sent from Shanghai are 
the subject of much discussion in England. ‘The machinery 
for furnishing the news of the world can hardly have been 
misused more completely than it was when reports were cir- 
culated purporting to be the truth concerning outrages of the 
most brutal sort committed against the foreigners in Pekin. 
The men who wrote these fictitious horrors must have been 
incapable of imagining the grief and terror spread through- 
out the civilized world by their inventions. The ability to 
write such things implies a fancy quick to sympathize with 
all the bestial elements in man and to devise for them natural 
modes of expression. These pseudo-journalists were not only 
liars, but liars of a bad kind. The good faith of journalists 
the world over has been brought in question by these prac- 
tices. All reputable journals should combine to hunt down 
these liars, and make it impossible for them ever to serve 
again as purveyors of the news of the world. 
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WE wish it were profitable to make acknowledgments of 
all the beautiful and helpful things which during the summer 
past have happened to bring about an exchange of blessings 
between those who have strength to work and money to give 
and those who have neither strength nor money. The bare 
catalogue of summer charities in which the people of our 
churches have been engaged would fill pages. In doors and 
out of doors, on the water and on the land, in fresh-water 
hospitals and salt-water hospitals, on trolley cars and farms, 
in camps and in crowded city streets,— everywhere men and 
women have been at work to give relief to the unfortunate 
and helpless. Fruit, flowers, fresh air, rides in the country, 
hospital beds, excursions by land and water, and many 
other agencies of blessing have been used in the spirit of 
charity. Now and then a correspondent reports something 
which is to him rare and beautiful, as if it were the only one 
of its kind. We could match the story by hundreds, for we 
can scarcely imagine a Unitarian church existing anywhere 
of which the members would be indifferent to the trouble and 
pain of others and unwilling to engage in the work of relief. 
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A SENTENCE in a modern novel, “A man without ideals 
finds kindness the easiest thing in the world,” makes one 
stop and think whether this duty of kindness does not need 
to be set up by another duty. It is sometimes an amiable 
weakness. Fulfilling its behests may mean the postponing 
and displacement of righteousness itself. Good nature often 
does proceed from an inability or hesitation to stand for a 
just cause against those who oppose it. And one of the 
curious contradictions of the subject is that it may become, 
in effect, stubbornness and obstinacy. Obstinacy is more 
often than we suspect the quality of weak natures. A docile 
disposition, which for that reason cannot be stirred to reason 
and needful action, becomes more of a stumbling-block than 
positive opposition. The inertia of it is not even capable of 
the incentive of anger. Rebuke, indictment, conviction, all 
break vainly against the quiet, immobile rock of the temper- 
ament which, without will, is, in effect, worse than vindictive- 
ness in having none of it. The world owes much, therefore, 
to those who have been good haters, and have, when need 
came, enforced true ideals with stern disregard of amenities. 
This, in fact, is the true kindness,— the kindness which looks 
so far as to serve the eternal and not the temporal need, 
which can use severity without bitterness against those who 
produce suffering, and establish kindness in the end by deny- 
ing it to those who would use it to promote wrong. Kind- 
ness to a convicted criminal is very good; but it should 
never take precedence of kindness to those who have suf- 
fered more than he can suffer, nor displace that remedial 
penalty which will be in its results a far-reaching bene- 
faction. 
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Some psychologists have set up a theory (which they 
dignified by calling it a discovery) of a subliminal and sub 
conscious self. This inner, half-blind, demonic underling is 
a sort of Caliban. 
the mob, riots and rages, and blindly resists the higher 
control of the conscious intellect. We think the psycholo- 
gists do not go far enough. It would be scientific to say 
that there are as many selves in a human being as there are 
layers in an onion. The reptile has the brain of a fish and 
something more. The bird has the brain power and struct- 
ure of both and something more. The mammal includes 
them all, and in the brain of a man all the grades of animal 
life are represented. This fact might account for several 
subconscious selves. But in another way the subliminal 
forms of action may be identified. But a very few of the 
things which happen in a human body come into the con- 
sciousness of any one. For instance, the whole system of 
organs, appetites, likes, dislikes, pleasures, and pains which are 
represented by eating, drinking, the digestive process, and 
the nourishment of the body in a thousand intricate and 
wonderful ways, make up forms of subconscious life of which 
the intellect has little knowledge. Hunger, fierce activity, 
and satiety often follow each other in quick succession, 
while the intellect is scarcely conscious of what is going on. 
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SEVERAL important parts of human nature are conducted 
under what seems like a high order of intelligence, and yet 
this intelligence is not represented in the consciousness of the 
individual of whom they are parts. The heart and the cir- 
culatory system come partly within the realm of conscious- 
ness; and yet they act for themselves, they associate them- 
selves with various elements and emotions which arise in the 
mind, and to some extent they answer to the will. But com- 
monly they do their own work in their own way without 
taking orders from the headquarters of the mind or making 
any report to the intellect. In like manner the respiratory 
system, the nerves with their telegraphs, telephones and 
motor machinery, the reproductive system, and others do 
their work according to laws of which the individual is un- 
conscious, and with a display of intelligence which he cannot 
even comprehend. Each one of these various systems may 
be thought of as having an independent life of its own. It 
affects the conscious life, and sometimes opens communica- 
tion with it. More often it does its work secretly and 
silently. But at any time any one of these blind organisms 
may take, if not the attention, certainly all the surplus work- 
ing power of any one who suffers lack in this part of his 
nature. They are in a real sense subconscious but seem- 
ingly intelligent organisms, in which are included many 
mysteries of feeling and action. But for the present they 
furnish no materials for new systems of thought. 
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Tue study of the life and works of Dr. Martineau, upon 
which Rev. A. W. Jackson has been engaged for several 
years, will be published by Little, Brown & Co. next month. 
We call early attention to this book, because interest in the 
work of Dr. Martineau ought to be maintained in our 
churches. Young people should be instructed by a study 
of the life of this great man and the principles to which he 
devoted himself during seventy-five years of activity. Mr. 
Jackson is regarded in England as an authority on the sub- 
ject. It is known there that Dr. Martineau in personal in- 
terviews intrusted to him facts concerning his life, and that 


he was aware of the interpretation which Mr. Jackson put — 
Without having seen the proof-sheets, there- — 


upon his work. 2Te- 
fore, we anticipate the appearance of a book which will greatly 


assist our ministers in the instruction of their young people. N= 


The works of Dr. Martineau are too many and too large for 


It is this, they say, that breaks loose in 
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Decadencies and Degenerations. 


Much harm is done by the statement so frequently made 
that a change for the worse has come in human society every- 
where. All the riots, murders, outrages, rebellions, excesses 
in warfare, and other brutalities are cited to show that there 
is at least a temporary lapse of morality. It is asserted that 
in the lower ranks of society there are more excesses of pas- 
sion and more open outbreaks of brutality, and that among 
those who represent the highest moral order there is a tolerance 
of evil that is new. If these statements, often seriously 
made, were true, the danger would be appalling. If civiliza- 
tion is so unstable that, even temporarily, the world over 
there can be a lapse from its high ideals, then we can have 
little hope of permanent progress. 

But these things are not true; and, although such charges 
are made by intelligent people, they are made without suff- 
cient consideration. They are not based upon evidence. 
They indicate not a perverted world, but lack of power in 
the observers to read aright all the signs of the times. 

One influence which tends to misjudgment is now masked 
and largely hidden from view. The idea that the world is to 
be redeemed from ignorance and sin and suffering only by 
supernatural means still persists. The second coming of 
Christ with a millennium of peace, in which the second per- 
son of the Trinity will be the actual and visible ruler of the 
world, is still a doctrine held not only by Second Adventists, 
who try to fix the date of the second coming, but also by 
many highly intelligent Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
others. The old idea that the world will grow more and 
more wicked until the final judgment has influence over 
the imagination of many who are not directly conscious of it. 

The world is always getting worse in some parts. Disease, 
poverty, crime, and death are active agents of degeneration, 
involving now, as always, large classes of human beings in 
moral and physical ruin. But in vastly larger measure and 
in a greater variety of ways the world is also growing better, 
and more rapidly than ever. New forms of goodness appear, 
new means of comfort are provided, security and happiness 
are more wide-spread, the number is greatly increased of those 
whose sensibilities are tender, whose sympathies are delicate 
and inclusive, and who.through the affections and the im- 
agination live in the beautiful world of the ideal. 

And yet turbulence does increase in all the outer world 
which lies beyond the confines of the gentle life. It in- 
creases because the human race is rapidly increasing. The 
various checks to disease, to crime, and to the ravages of 
war, have made it possible for human beings to multiply ; 
and then, also, all the world has been opened, everybody goes 
everywhere, and the brutalities which were hidden away from 
the sight of the refined and the virtuous are exposed every- 
where. With increase of numbers there comes increase for 
every variety, the bad as well as the good. If out of ten, 
eight are peaceful and two are violent, and the ten become 
twenty, the violent will be four. When the number becomes 
a hundred, no other change taking place, the evil part will 
have become twenty, the percentage will be the same as 
when there were ten ; but the twenty will feel their power, and 
will use it as the two would not. In this case the evil will 
have greatly increased, and yet the proportion of good and 
evil will remain the same. 

The worst elements in any community or nation are 


_ gregarious. They are governed by a few propensities and 


fashions: they have few opportunities and few enjoyments ; 
they, therefore, recognize each other in times of excitement, 
tush together and work together as if driven by a blind ani- 
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mal instinct. The better elements of society are not gre- 
garious. They separate to seek their good in many individ- 
ual ways. Only a great peril or a great emergency can 
make them come together, and work together for a common 
object. } 

Invention and science serve the purposes of evil-minded 
men as well as those of the righteous. Brutal, licentious, 
and designing men arm themselves as by instinct. They 
use all the appliances of civilization for the few well-defined 
ends which are pointed out by their selfish desires. They 
always have a temporary advantage whenever they choose to 
strike, because the better elements are not organized, not 
armed, and are averse to all scenes of violence and disorder. 

But, when the occasion calls with no uncertain sound, the 
men and women who are engaged in the quiet pursuits of 
culture draw together, sacrifice their ease and their delight- 
ful tasks, and offer themselves as volunteers for any crusade 
of righteousness. They have always been ready to do rough 
work, when the duty was evident. We may confidently count 
upon their fidelity in any emergency that is likely to come. 
These facts, which now seem to many so alarming, indicate 
no new dangers. But they do show that upon the better 
members of society are to be laid new and heavier burdens. 
There is plenty of hard work cut out for the righteous, but 
there never was a time when the outlook was more glorious. 


Jesus and Wealth. 


Was Jesus a pronounced enemy of the rich? There are 
passages in his teachings which can be used by the careless 
and the prejudiced to defend such a position. But the de- 
clamatory reformers, who aim to subvert the natural develop- 
ment of society in the name of Jesus, do so without his war- 
rant. The communism which characterized the movements 
of the Master and his disciples was not novel, but was the 
method of the teachers of that age. There seems to have 
been no intention on his part to suggest a reconstruction of 
society or any criticism of the social order of the day. His 
whole relation to wealth was that of personal indifference. 
His relation to the poor was that of other teachers, who car- 
ried a purse for distribution of alms. This was rather a cus- 
tom of the Jewish race than of a protesting teacher. It is 
above all false that Jesus came to the poorer classes and ex- 
cluded the rich. He was a recipient of the bounty of Zac- 
cheus, and of other men and women of the more prosperous 
classes. The disciples were not all of them men that ranked 
as poor; and not one of them was from the dependent class. 
Dr. F. G. Peabody, in a late number of the Vew World, 
says: ‘‘The scattered utterances of Jesus about the prob- 
lem of- wealth fall into two distinct classes. On the one 
hand is the series of sayings which deal with the faithful use 
of one’s possessions, and on the other hand are the passages 
which plainly demand the abandonment of such possessions. 
In the parables of the Talents and of the Pounds, as in the 
stories of the Unjust Steward, and of the Foolish Rich Man, 
there seems to be indicated not the intrinsic evil of wealth, 
but the duty of fidelity, watchfulness, and foresight in ad- 
ministering wealth. Concerning other passages it may be 
urged that absolute commands to sell ‘all that a man hath’ 
seem to have been laid only on that immediate group of dis- 
ciples who were bidden in a peculiar degree to share their 
Master’s wandering life.” The substance of the gospel that 
Jesus had to teach was not the sin of possessing, but of pos- 
sessing selfishly. Christianity has precisely the same lesson 
as philosophy and science,—that a human being is only a 
trustee, and not absolute owner of what he has, of himself 
as well as what he has accumulated. A man holds even his 
own body in trust, to be accounted for. Dr. Peabody well 
says that the message of Jesus confronts a man not with the 
problem of his commercial rights, but with the problem of 
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his own soul. It demands that the rich man shall hold his 
property, not for private, but for general and humane ends, 
that no property shall ever be withdrawn from the ministry 
of human happiness. Perhaps the whole sum of the doc- 
trine is to be found in the statement that no man can serve 
two masters. If his soul be devoted to the accumulation of 
things, it cannot be doing the work of the Father. Jesus 
believed that the kingdom or republic of God was a matter 
of the heart, and that it could not work itself out into char- 
acter and society with divided purpose. Consistency was 
the beginning and end of a Christian life. 

We have precisely the same difficulty with those who de- 
mand that we accept, and accept as Christian, reformatory 
theories, because in some general way they are indorsed by 
passages from the Gospels. Communism has proved every- 
where incoherent with Anglo-Saxon life. It seems to be more 
naturally associated with peoples on the level of the Russian 
peasantry. There we find farmers owning the land and 
their tools in common. But has the earth a less inviting 
sight than these herded groups of land-tillers,— not one liv- 
ing on his own farm, but holding all things in common. 
Could such a social change in any possible way be to the 
advantage of an American agriculturist? Once only in 
American history has the communistic plan been tried. 


The Pilgrims, when they first landed, held their land in com- 


mon, and had a common storage of their first harvest. The 
plan was so complete a failure that the colony was about to 
disband and go back to England. Social life responded to 
a change of method. Individualism with competition gave 
the needed life to the expiring colony, and our fathers knew 
better than ever to revert to the communistic system. One 
thing we may be sure, that, if Jesus were alive to-day, he 
would follow very closely along the lines of modern custom. 
We have no reason for supposing he would exhaust his moral 
force in attacking competition or individualism, or that he 
would demand revolution in place of evolution. 

The deep, all-inspiring thought of Jesus was human love, 
—love God, and in the same way love your brother. If 
rich, still love; and, if poor, still love. The poor have a 
wealth that the rich do not always have; and it is their obli- 
gation to give freely,— not gold, but love. It is quite as 
possible for love to administer a million asathousand. The 
passion that denounces wealth is shallow. The world would 
gain nothing if every rich man yielded his property, and 
every millionaire were made a pauper. The true social 
philosophy is that which seeks to inspire all doing with 
noble purposing. Christianity does not forbid ownership, 
but selfish use. 


Dawn Worship. 


On a summer morning when the crepuscular dimness 
begins to glow with silver streaks, revealing the pearled dew, 
the dripping cornfields, the forest fresh in its morning bath, 
the pale white glimmer of streams and lakes, the mist folded 
like a mantle in the hollows of the mountains, then what the 
old poets called the creeping dawn is seen, like a tremulous, 
rosy fringe, circling the eastern sky. 

It clings low down on the horizon,— a border of celestial 
color to the upper pallor,— where the stars are fading white 
and faint before the advancing sun god. Some little clouds 
— such as the Russians call the sheep of heaven — begin to 
burn on their lower edges. At this moment, when the earth, 
still drowsy with sleep, stretches itself and yawns, as it were, 
in the cold freshness of coming day, when the dawn breeze 
agitates the tree-tops and sends a light ripple over the sleep- 
ing waters, when myriads of insects begin their feeble chirp- 
ing and the first faint twitter of the birds is heard, we may 
understand that worship of the daybreak which we now 
know was the oldest of religions,—a spontaneous outburst 
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of love and reverence toward God for the return of light, the 
orderliness and regularity of Nature. 

The crowing of the cock at the turn of night, the outburst 
of song from fhe choir of forest birds at the first glimmer of | 
dawn, was not more natural or spontaneous than those old 
Vedic hymns with which our remote Aryan ancestors greeted 
the return of the sun. The picture of the primitive man from 
whom we have descended along the stream of time, standing 
in the dimness and mystery of that old Indian world and 
gazing into the east to watch for the first shining ray of his 
god, the light that interpreted to him fecund life, the return 
of activity, love, and joy, is an image never to be effaced 
from the memory of the race. 

We see him gathering his family or his clan about him, 
pouring his libation on the altar, singing his simple hymn of 
praise to the great, orderly, regular power that embodies law 
and fixes metes and bounds,— the power that creates beauty 
symbolized in the rosy dawn. There in the early morning © 
of time he stands, the reverent, worshipful man, thrilled with 
the contemplation of the unseen God, the power behind ap- 
pearances, the reality beyond illusion, the author of life that 
pervades every atom of the universe. 

His faith is simple, strong, and sweet. Instinctively, it 
embodies itself in rites that express the emotions of his 
soul. Gratitude to the giver of life rises like a pure crystal 
stream toward heaven. There are no bloody sacrifices, no 
dark and hidden symbolism. There is no power to fear, 
but a god to be loved and praised. He, as far as we know, 
is still one for the morning worshipper,— not as yet divided 
into the varying powers of nature. Not as yet have his 
worshippers built dark, mysterious temples that exclude the 
light or instituted rites to be performed at midnight in silence 
and secrecy. 

We imagine the altars flower-crowned, the libations of 
those juices of fruits the sun has nourished and dyed with its 
deep, rich hues. The picture has its poetic side. It seems 
to strengthen our faith in a primitive time, for at least one 
uncorrupted race, when the religion of nature was a genuine 
exponent of the sentiments of the soul, as spontaneous as 
bird carols, expressing love for the all-sustaining power, 
faith in the stability of the universe, delight in the beauty of 
the world. Here we seem to travel back to the birthplace 
of art, when the devout hymn was a religious and inevitable 
mode of worship, either chanted or sung, when the worship- 
ping family grouped itself in unconscious pictures. If there 
was in that simple religious expression something puerile 
and childish, there was more of natural grandeur and dignity. 

We, the far-off descendants of those flower-crowned priests 
and singing bands, who in the dimness of time stretched pray- 
ing hands to the light, and saw God imaged in the darting 
rays of the rising sun, find in us some chords responsive to 
those thoughts and impulses still latent in the race. The 
dawn hour is still the most sacred, still the time when, after a 
night of calm repose, the sense of love and protection comes 
near to the soul, and gratitude rises spontaneously in the 
heart. 

All night under the watchful stars there has been mystery 
and darkness. As has been said, “ A sombre majesty breaks 
out in sleeping nature at midnight.” Then the pink color 
blushes in the east. Earth holds her breath or sends forth 
her joyous morning wind. ‘The night world renders familiar 
things strange and alien. Homely life is restored with the 
light. Over the tree-tops tremble little colored rays. The 
dewdrops are mirrors in which the young light looks at itself 
and smiles. Instinctively, the heart expands like a flower and 
turns toward God. The dawn hymn echoes within us. ‘This 
primitive religion is not dead. It forms the basis of the 
purest, least selfish emotions. It mingles with our joy in 
life, the vague sense of spiritual beauty and brightness un- 
expressed and inexpressible. A thousand tender memories 
meet and mingle. Still we worship best in the great temple 
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last Monday. 


of our forefathers under the brightening sky. The awaken- 
ing earth brings with it a sentiment of freshness, strength 


and repose that braces the sinews and renews the soul. 


Simplicity is the deep well of worship. Joy in the univer- 


gal life is still the most profoundly religious emotion,— the 


sense of God in us reflected in all we see and know, the 
divine immanence, the expression of love in beauty, in 
order, in regularity, and in the stability of nature. Still these 
old primitive impulses can elevate and purify as they are 
translated into the higher spiritual verities. Still we can sing 
our dawn hymn and greet the rising sun, the sun of progress, 
hope, inspiration, and aspiration for the race, We open our 
eyes on the morning world. We feel the bond that unites the 
past with the present, which annihilates time, and leaves only 
existent God and the soul, the Eternal forever manifesting it- 
self in forms of beauty and beneficence, the soul always at 
home in the universe where it loves and worships; and our 
cry is that great sublime word of the Bible, “ Let there be 
light.” 


Current Topics. 


THE coast of Texas was devastated on last Saturday night 
by a tropical hurricane of terrific force, which carried in its 
wake a tidal wave that brought devastation upon the pros- 
perous city of Galveston and upon a multitude of cities and 
towns within reach of the ocean. It is estimated that-at 
least two thousand of the people of Galveston perished in the 
flood which swept in upon the shore, submerging a part of 
the city completely, tearing away its communications with 
the mainland, and rendering the work of succor difficult and 
hazardous. ‘The disaster brought great distress upon the 
people of the seacoast cities of Texas. On Monday Gov. 
Sayers issued an appeal to the country for help, presenting in 
urgent terms the necessity of the hour and the inability of 
the afflicted people to deal with the blow that has come 
upon them. The President of the United States took an 
immediate and personal interest in the misfortunes of Texas, 
and placed at the disposal of the authorities 50,000 rations 
and 10,000 tents from the nearest military storehouses. A 
quick feeling of sympathy was aroused throughout the coun- 
try, and forty-eight hours after the news of the disaster had 
been flashed over the wires, committees had been organized 
in many of the great cities of the country to collect contri- 
butions for the afflicted people. ‘The calamity is regarded 
as exceeding in magnitude the greatest previous manifesta- 
tions of nature-violence in the recent history of the con- 
tinent. 

&F 


Tue results of the State and Congressional elections in 
Vermont and Maine, which took place last week and at the 
beginning of the present one, were watched with a great deal 
of interest by observers throughout the country, with an 
especial view to their value as indicatg the probable result 
of the voting in the national election in November. As 
might have been expected, there was a conspicuous diminu- 
tion in Republican majorities in both Vermont and Maine 
in comparison with the results of the Presidential election in 
1896. Republican leaders, however, declare themselves 
well satisfied with the general results. The Democrats, on 
the other hand, point to the facts that in Vermont the 
Democratic vote showed a gain of 13 per cent. over that of 
1896, while there was a falling off of nearly 15 per cent. in 
the Republican vote. The Republican majority, however, 
fully equalled the claims and the predictions that were made 
by Republican leaders before the election. “A similar state 
of affairs obtained in the election in Maine, which took place 
; Here the total vote was much heavier than in 
1898, showing that the election aroused the interest of the 
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voters. Here the Republican vote showed a loss of about 
10 per cent. as compared with that of 1896; while the Demo- 
cratic gain, measured by the same standard, was about 18 
per cent. In Maine, as in Vermont, the result of the elec- 
tion conformed in a great measure to the forecasts that had 
been made on the eve of it by Republican leaders. 


wt 


PRESENT indications point very strongly to an early evacua- 
tion of Pekin by the American troops, acting in conformity 
with the circular which was recently forwarded to the Euro- 
pean capitals by Secretary of State Hay, proposing to the 
various governments that the foreign troops be withdrawn 
from Pekin at the earliest opportunity under certain condi- 
tions. The government at Washington has taken the posi- 
tion that the military problem in China has been virtually 
solved, that the movement against the foreigners has been 
effectively checked, and that it now remains for the imperial 
authorities of China to reconstruct the government and to 
restore the normal order of things. ‘The administration, 
apparently, is not deceived into believing that anything like 
complete order has been enforced in China, or that it will be 
enforced for some time to come. The State department’s 
view appears to be, rather, that the Chinese government has 
been convinced of the utter futility of such demonstrations 
against foreign residents as the Boxer movement, that it has 
been duly humbled, and that it will now be willing to exert 
itself in good earnest in an attempt to restore equilibrium 
and to suppress rioting in the empire. ‘The American troops 
in Pekin are already under orders to prepare themselves for 
an early abandonment of their position; and it will probably 
not be many days before the American section of the allied 
forces, perhaps acting simultaneously with the Russian con- 
tingent, will be on the march back to Tien Tsin, or to what- 
ever other point may be designated by the war department 
as their place for wintering. 

wt 


Tue National party, as the so-called third party is to be 
designated officially, met in convention in New York on 
Wednesday of last week, and nominated Donelson Caffery 
of Louisiana for President and Archibald M. Howe of Mas- 
sachusetts for Vice-President. The platform of this newly 
organized party denounces the principles and methods of 
both of the existing great political divisions, criticising the 
Republican party for what the Nationalists conceive to be 
its tendencies toward militarism and territorial expansion, 
and finding fault with the practices of the Democratic party 
as a believer in the methods of the demagogue, and a foe to 
the cause of sound money. The new party pledges its en- 
deavors to secure a “renunciation of all imperial or colonial 
pretensions with regard to foreign countries claimed to have 
been acquired through or in consequence of military or naval 
operations of the last two years.” Among the other aims of 
reform to which the National party is to devote itself is the 
establishment of.a public service based upon merit only, and 
“the abolition of all corrupting special privileges, whether 
under the guise of subsidies, bounties, undeserved pensions, 
or trust-breeding tariffs.” In general, it may be said that 
the platform of the third party differs from the St. Louis plat- 
form only in the declaration of the former for “a single gold 
standard and a sound banking system.” It is not antici- 
pated that the activities of the new political group will 
affect the destinies of either of the two great parties in any 
appreciable degree. 

mJ 


ComMPLICATIONS may possibly arise in the international 
situation in China if, as is now reported, Great Britain and 
Germany have formed an unalterable decision to retain their 
respective positions in Pekin, The kaiser has declared, both 
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by inference and directly, that Germany has no intention of 
withdrawing from Pekin until she shall have obtained the 
most complete satisfaction for the murder of Baron von 
Ketteler at the hands of Boxers and soldiers. In fact, so 
palpably is the personal ruler of Germany committed to this 
purpose that a withdrawal of the German troops from Pekin 
at this time would naturally be construed as a definite ad- 
mission of weakness. ‘There is every reason to believe that 
the kaiser regards the situation in a personal light, especially 
in view of the attacks that have been directed upon his policy 
in China by a vigorous section of the German press, It may 
safely be assumed that Germany will not withdraw her hand 
from Pekin unless the weightiest international reasons point 
out the absolute wisdom of such a course. Great Britain 
also appears exceedingly indisposed to adopt the suggestion 
contained in the Russian circular, which declared the purpose 
of the Russian government to abandon Pekin at the very 
earliest opportunity. As is usually the case, British states- 
men are disposed to regard with undisguised suspicion the 
activities of Russian diplomacy. The declaration of the 
United States in favor of the Russian plan for the abandon- 
ment of the Chinese capital aroused the keenest apprehen- 
sion in London. Popular opinion in England seems to 
demand quite clearly that the British forces remain in Pekin 
for some time to come; and such a course will, in all prob- 
ability, be eventually adopted by the British foreign office. 


a] 


AN extraordinary summary of the doings of the Boxers is 
furnished by John Goodnow, United States consul at Shang- 
hai. Mr. Goodnow, according to a cable despatch from 
Shanghai, after the fullest inquiries into the subject, has 
discovered that 93 American and English missionaries 
in various parts of China were killed by the Boxers during 
the course of the riots, and that 170 other missionaries in 
the provinces of Shan-Si and Chi-Li are missing and have not 
been accounted for. According to Mr. Goodnow’s dis- 
closures, 22 of those missionaries for whose deaths Chinese 
mobs have been proven to have been responsible were 
Americans, and 34 were British, Mr. Goodnow’s estimates 
do not attempt to deal with the number of Roman Catholic 
missionaries who have lost their lives by violence during the 
recent disturbances, but it is known that fearful execution 
was worked among them in the many settlements in which 
French and German priests had established native Christian 
communities. The persecution of missionaries and native 
Christians continues in Shan-Si and Chi-Li, and a complete 
restoration of tranquillity in both of those provinces appears 
to be as remote as ever. The home officers of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have per- 
sistently declined to place credence in the highly colored 
stories of outrage that have emanated from China since the 
beginning of the disturbances. In the light of the latest 
cable despatches, however, these gentlemen are now inclined 
to revise their earlier opinions, and to admit that appearances 
point strongly to the most pathetic conclusions concerning 
the fate of many good men and women in various portions of 
the Chinese empire. 

J 


AN urgent economic problem is confronting Europe. The 
growing scarcity of coal is exerting a most distressing effect 
upon German industry. The deficiency of the universal fuel 
is so extreme that a wholesale suspension of manufacturing 
industries in Germany is one of the unpleasant probabilities 
of the near future. The situation is causing the gravest 
anxiety in Germany, and publicists are discussing the pros- 
pects of the future with the greatest anxiety. ‘The dictum 
that “coal is king” is confronting German industry with a 
serious menace of the future. The same state of affairs ob- 
tains in France, in Belgium, and in the other industrial coun- 
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tries of the Continent. Even Great Britain is beginning to 
feel the pressure resultant from a scarcity of coal. The old 
paradox implied in the expression concerning the operation 
of carrying coals to Newcastle has lost its force within the 
past year, when cargoes of coal have been repeatedly shipped 
to England from American ports. In fact, England promises 
to become a very extensive purchaser of American coal in the 
near future. The present indications are that the Continent 
will depend upon American mines for its supply of coal in a 
greater and greater measure as the years go by. In 
France, also, the scarcity of coal is affecting industries 
of the country seriously. The Paris dourse for the past 
six months has reflected accurately the general industrial de- 
pression that exists in that country, in spite of the notable ex- 
pansion of French commerce that has been effected during 
the past ten years. 


Brevities. 


A lukewarm minister will make but a half-baked sociolo- 
gist. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for September is an admirable 


notice of Dr. Martineau, written by Dr. C. C. Everett, dean 
of the Divinity School of Harvard University. 


It is never worth while to attack unknown people for imag- 
inary sins. There are real things enough close at hand to 
engage the attention of earnest men and women. 


The now established habit of travelling and changing 
homes in summer may possibly work a revolution in modern 
society more thorough-going than any war of the last ten 
years. 


That preacher makes a big blunder who lowers the stand- 
ard of service for a small audience or a stormy Sunday. Let 
the word go out, “Our minister always does his best on a 
rainy day,” and see what comes of it. 


Lincoln said he was not so anxious to get the Lord on his 
side as he was to find out what side the Lord was on, and 
get there himself. ‘There never was a time when that ex- 
ample was more in order than it is to-day. 


The stress of emotion in the American mind was shown in 
that harmless and even charming mania which broke out on 
“ Dewey Day” in New York. ‘The present low tide of emotion 
will probably be marked by the fall of the Dewey arch. 


By the use of sodium bioxide it is possible to furnish a 
sufficient supply of oxygen to make the air of any confined 
place support life. Shall we have supplies of it convenient 
for use in sleeping car-berths and other places filled with 
stagnant air? 


The popular manias which succeed one another with in- 
creasing rapidity attract attention because they are on the 
surface of things. Deeper down, reason, charity, and an en- 
lightened common sense are quietly making for themselves a 
place in human affairs. 


If a man regards himself as divinely ordained to minister 
in things which are distinctly supernatural, the ordinary con- 
tacts of society must sometimes jar upon him. If a “ priest” 
takes himself seriously, the Catholic rule of withdrawal from 
the ordinary domestic relations would seem expedient. 


The lack of proportion in the “scare-heads ” of the news- 
papers was recently shown when on the same page of an 
esteemed daily was an account of the terrible destruc- 
tion at Galveston and a head-line “ Brooklyn in Danger.” 
Wondering what had happened to Brooklyn, the dingo 
reader found something about base-ball. 
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x rd In China, as in America, there is a lower stratum which is 
vile beyond | description. In China the stratum may be a 
little thicker than in a Western civilized country; but at the 
top in China, as in America, there are men who would, in 
any society, pass current as persons of learning, refinement, 
and virtue. There are Chinamen who would be recognized 
anywhere at first sight as gentlemen. 

) 2 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Few Words of Gratitude. 


. To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


___ My visit to the United States is ended. I am back again 
in the old motherland. A grand panorama of faces and 
sceneries is vibrating before my eyes. Three months are but 
only a quarter out of a year, and of a man’s life sometimes 
_ but like a midsummer-night’s dream. But my sojourn in the 
_ United States was a conscientious enjoyment, prepared by 
_ the young man’s faneiful hopes and expectations, carried out 
with earnest work of love, and remembered with heartfelt 
' gratitude. Distances of space and time generally disturb 
the quiet enjoyment of the heart, though we know for certain 
that we are one in spirit, and there is nothing that could 
really sever from one another those in whose souls the unity 
is real. Had I ever had any doubt about the real union of 
the liberal thinkers of the world, the meetings which I at- 
tended in Boston would have convinced me, once for all, that 
they, without any regard to sectarian distinctions, are one in 
} spirit and in soul. The words and actions of so large a num- 
ber of those from far-away lands and races was a perfect 
_ harmony, approached only by a chorus of the singers of a 
i grand melody created by the genius of a poet. That meet- 
_ ing was an inspiration not only to those social thousands who 
_ were present, but through them to an unaccountable number 
far and wide. I feel assured that not only in your young 
and vigorous nation, nor simply in England and Hungary, 
where the liberal faith has been long established, but also 
further abroad, a useful work shall be carried out as a result 
of the Anniversary. To this end, the new start, under the 
name of the International Council, gives us hope and en- 
couragement. 

Were it possible for a single man to carry out an apostle’s 
work, I might almost assure you that the Boston meeting 
means a new start for our old church here. I wish to assure 
all our friends in the United States and abroad that nothing 
in my power will be too much, either of work or of self-sacri- 
fice for the sacred cause. To this I am now obliged by 
that inspiration which I received there, and also by that 
measureless brotherly love and friendship which several men 
and women, young and old, from Boston to Washington, and 
_ from there to Chicago and everywhere where I could reach, 
tendered to me so freely and nobly. Since it is almost im- 
{ possible for me to acknowledge my gratitude to all those who 
received me to their homes or added to the ease and pleasures 
of my journey and studies, I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude and heartfelt thanks here openly, with the assurance 
‘that, whenever any of you reach Hungary, you may rely upon 
my services. 

_ To the president, committee, and members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association I owe a deep gratitude, not only 
_ in my own name, but also in the name of the Hungarian 
Unitarian Church, which I had the honor to represent. May 
‘God bless you all to overcome all difficulties and hindrances, 
and carry out our great work to the glory of God and the 
GrorcE Boros. 
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O Grave, Where is thy Victory ? 


For twenty years did Nature wait without, 
Besetting that storm-beaten tenement, 
Claiming her debt ; from door to door she went, 
Rude battering with all her hostile rout. 
And we who helpless waiting stood about 
While frail walls tottered and light bolts were bent, 
Dreading each day to see some fatal rent, 
We marvelled how that house should prove so stout. 
But Love was there, the Lord of Life and Death, 
And held the importunate enemy at bay ; 
Yet when his work was done, all peacefully 
As dawn grows day, Life yielded up his breath, 
Surrendering to a vanquished enemy, 
And took Love’s hand in his and went away. 


—William Herbert Carruth. 


How shall we save the Soul? 


BY M. J. W. W. 


I gathered some flowers for the table; and, as I brought 
them in, my heart seemed full of adoration of the Power that 
had been working in and through and nursing these little 
lives to their blossoming. Jane looked up, and, in half re- 
proof for my continual exclamation at the world beautiful 
about me, reiterated, “ Yes, they’re pretty enough; but one 
needs something more than a love of flowers to save the 
soul.” Morning after morning I came in with my little nose- 
gay, baptized as it were with the sweetness of the breath of 
the fresh blooms ; for I love Nature in all her manifestations 
of the beautiful. She speaks to my soul in a wonderful way, 
and I listen as if through this open door of bloom God him- 
self entered into my soul. Does Jane see through other eyes? 
for she can sit all the morning in the sweets of the jasmine 
vine, and seem entirely oblivious of the gorgeous butterfly, 
that phantom of beauty, the humming-bird, and the gold 
and green of the honey-bee, as they dart in and out from 
the overhanging canopy of green, with their burden of sweet- 
ness, resting, as she does, her loves and hopes by faith in the 
invisible, the God unseen. As if to love nature were to de- 
tract from one’s love to God, and instead of loving one 
should be seeking (selfishly, it would almost seem) to save 
one’s soul! Why will we make our salvation so difficult? 
“ As if the eternal wisdom of the Most High had not with 
his own hand engraved at the bottom of thy heart natural 
religion, and made every moment and every object to in- 
struct us! The native candor of the soul can surely never 
be the object of God’s eternal hate.” No! while I revere 
this great in-working and out-working Power, whose manifes- 
tations I see, but cannot understand, and while I love man- 
kind, the way of salvation becomes very clear. Human nat- 
ure is a wonderful study. I more and more think there is 
nothing in all the wide world so interesting as man is to 
man. So, be he a Muslim or Jew, a Romanist or a Lib- 
eralist, I would not break his idols, lest, as one says, “I 
shatter the image of the one through the many he also loves 
and adores.” 

We stood on the Galata bridge that unites Galata with 
Stamboul, the older city of Constantinople. All the nations 
of the earth were there represented, a mass of form and 
color like the shifting pictures of the kaleidoscope,— the 
blue burnoose of the Cairene, the Coptic hat, the Spanish 
cloak, the Turkish fez, the Greek quilted skirt, the Bedouin 
white robe, the Syrian veil; and these, in varying guise, were 
representative badges of men of every phase of thought, 
religious and secular. I saw the Mussulman washing his 
feet at the entrance of the mosque, for the place where he 
worships is holy ground; and 1, for want of the washing, 
have some slippers of coarse canvas drawn over my shoes, 
that I may not profane this holy place. This is the purify- 
ing ceremonial of one class of believers. A short distance 
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away I see the people prostrated, with their foreheads touch- 
ing the ground; for this is the hour of prayer, when every- 
thing else is forgotten so that Allah be praised. We are 
making great strides in our opportunities for sight-seeing ; 
and the time seems nearing when we shall have made the 
long journey of the round earth, to the east and the west, 
the north and the south, and with this shall come a time 
when the customs and the fashions of the world’s people may 
lose their distinctive types. The traveller has no need of 
Paris fashions or that his coat be of the latest London cut. 
He cares, rather, to sit with some congenial savant or to 
walk around the city walls with the critic or the historian. 

Mind leads mind: we want to understand the workings of 
the will, how mind and matter are related, and how the soul 
in its strivings may reach the All-soul. “ Being a man must 
not hinder becoming a child,” says the German philosopher. 
As a child, then, the natural world is an illuminated picture 
book. It is our playground, our school-room; and every 
creeping thing and soaring bird, every fleeting cloud and 
fruiting vine, becomes our text-book, teaching great truths 
concerning life, death, and immortality. Surely, we are on 
earth to learn what can be learned on earth. Stock notions 
we have no need of; for in the ever-changing processes of 
thought we must outgrow prejudice and superstition, and live 
the truth as we see it in the light of each new day. It was 
as I entered the elevator in one of our large dry-goods 
establishments that two small boys, barefooted and poorly 
clad, followed me, evidently on some errand for a mother at 
home. The man who stood at the rope observed the boys, 
and in a very unusual and whole-hearted and kindly way 
turned about, and very assuringly said to them, ‘‘ Now, boys, 
sit down and be happy.” Were they happy? They looked 
it certainly. Now this little episode suggests that in giving 
a smile and a kindly word God pays us back with kindness, 
and by just such love God enters the soul and our salvation 
is secured. Perhaps it were better that we were not so 
selfishly exercised about the saving of our own souls. ‘Too 
much carefulness may be a serious hindrance to that work 
of lowly love for the Lord on whom we wait. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


XII. 
THE PHILANTHROPIC CENTURY. 


One of the earliest achievements of the eighteenth century 
was the proclaiming a milder form of religion than had ever 
been known north of the Alps. Leibnitz kept Germany 
pious by declaring that, as Christians believe in the perfect 
goodness of God, they must suppose that what seems evil is 
not really so, but merely a necessary condition of what is uni- 
versally and eternally good. ‘Thus all that happens is for the 
best; and our earth is the most nearly perfect of all possible 
worlds. What was called the wrath of God was merely a 
veil to moderate the brightness of his all-embracing love. 
Optimism was accepted in self-defence by Christianity, which 
thus became tolerant and philanthropic. The book by Leib- 
nitz which established the new religion was published in 
1710; but optimism was suggested in England a year earlier 
by Shaftesbury, who openly claimed “the noblest of charac- 
ters, that of a free thinker,’ and who replied to threats of 
divine wrath against unbelievers that good men should not 
suppose God worse than themselves. 

It is hard to realize that it was a startling novelty in 1730 
to say that religion is so natural as to make persecution un- 
necessary, and that men must either admit the ability of every 
soul to know God or else deny his goodness. There were 
more than a hundred books and pamphlets in answer to Tin- 
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dal’s “ Christianity as Old as the Creation.” It did much to_ 
call attention in Germany, as well as in England, to the im- 
morality of the doctrine of the atonement, and of many © 
Bible narratives. In reply to the Gospel demand for faith, 
Tindal says, “‘No man can reason well without thinking 
freely.” 

These Deists soon ceased to be read, and so did their 
opponents; for the eighteenth century paid much less atten- 
tion to theology than politics. It was a period when party 
contests were no longer decided in England by force, but by 
argument. William III. had introduced the practice, still 
retained, of ‘accepting the leaders of the strongest party in 
Parliament as ministers, and keeping them only so long as 
they remained in the majority. This system has made 
England almost a republic; and it at once made reform 
possible without revolution. Instead of dethroning the king, 
patriots needed only to vote out the ministry. An attempt 
of the Tories to restore the exiled Stuarts, at the death of 
Queen Anne in 1714, enabled the Whigs to regain the 
supremacy which had been taken from them, four years 
before, by the popular indignation at toleration as well as 
at needless prolongation of the war with France. The lib- 
eral party suffered no other check of much importance before 
1770; and this long ascendency precluded any revival of 
persecution. No differences about theology prevented dis- 
senters, Deists, and latitudinarian Episcopalians from co- 
operating in politics. Addison is the most famous of Whig 
champions in literature; but the most energetic was the 
pamphleteer and novelist, who gave boys a mighty stimulus to 
think and act for themselves when he published ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

When the Tories went out of office, in 1714, their most 
brilliant champion, Dean Swift, left London, where he had 
been misrepresenting Collins and other Deists, with a cruelty 
intended as a peace-offering for his ridicule of Christianity in 
the “Tale of a Tub.” Banishment, as he called it, to Ireland 
gave him opportunity to censure the Whigs for keeping up 
restrictions on Irish commerce and manufactures, and in this 
and other ways making the people suffer abject poverty. He 
thought more of the rights of the English colonists than of 
the wrongs of the Scotch or the native Irish, though these 
two classes formed nine-tenths of the population. One of 
his most effective pamphlets was an attack on a plan which 
would have given Ireland such a currency as she needed 
badly; but he was the first to make it widely known that she 
was oppressed wickedly. 

Nothing of his is much read at present but “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ which was written, he said, to vex the world rather 
than to divert it, and has had precisely the opposite effect. 
His accounts of pygmies and giants are so funny that few 
readers have noticed a Tory bias, which is not so plain as 
his hatred of hereditary aristocracy. In Part III. he grossly 
caricatures the Royal Society and misrepresents the char- 
acter of men of science, except in admitting their devotion to 
the cause of liberty. People must soon have found out how 
far wrong he was in ridiculing labor-saving machines, and 
calling Newton’s system a new fashion soon to pass away. 
And it must have been easy, from the first, to see that there 
is a reductio ad absurdum against Swift himself, in his final 
position that a consistent opponent of science and progress 
must regret all such inventions as money, iron tools, clothing, _ 
government, and even the alphabet, abhor doctors and . 
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lawyers as public enemies, oppose parental and conjugal af- 
fection as vicious, prefer the society of horses to that of any 
human beings, even his own wife and children, hate all man- 
kind, and loathe the civilized as even worse than savages. 
Such pessimism had much less influence than the opti- 
mism in Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” ‘This new gospel of phil- — 
anthropic religion is not a great poem; but it was a great 
event. The leading idea is supremacy of the general laws, 
which were never suspended under any dispensation, and 
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na ke happiness here and hereafter possible for all 
. Toleration has no motto more impressive than 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


_ The popularity of optimism united with indifference to old 
reeds, increasing interest in mundane matters, and the 
progress of science, in making the eighteenth century the 
first which was really philanthropic. More attention than 
before was paid to the duties of man to man, though 
less to those of man to God. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Sudden Death. 


O happy blessed way 

To reach the Eternal Day, 
Before dark age’s night 

Had touched you with its blight. 
While still at work, 
With'unabated power 

To go from Life to Light 

In one short hour! 


The Modern Bible. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


It is easy to say what the Bible of our forefathers was. It 

was the remarkable little library of thirty-nine books, con- 

taining all the remains of the early Hebrew literature, along 
with twenty-seveh little books (all but six of them being 

Letters or Epistles) which survive from the hands of the first 

_ Christian writers. For many generations this collection of 

books was supposed to have a supernatural value. What- 

ever was included in them must be believed as if God had 
written it. 

I do not wish here to tell anything of the long story of 
study, research, and criticism, through the results of which 
_ the traditional idea of a supernatural Bible has been forever 
‘tendered impossible. It is enough to say that no thought- 

ful person to-day, who knows his Bible, believes anything in 
it merely because it is so written. The Hebrew and early 

Christian literature bears the same marks of human error 
and fallibility that characterize all literature. It rises to the 

heights of beauty, grandeur, and inspiration, and it sinks to 
the level of dulness and conventionality, like other collec- 
tions of the works of human genius. 

The great question which presents itself is not, What 
shall we think of the Bible of our forefathers? but, rather, 
What and how large is our modern Bible? The positive out- 

_ come of the investigation of the old Bible is a new under- 

standing of what we to-day mean by Bible. The research of 

the critics and scholars in removing the Bible from an un- 

_ natural or supernatural level, instead of taking our Bible 

away, has brought us within sight of a larger Bible than men 

ever before contemplated. 

_ See for a moment what at the best constitutes any piece of 

literature as “‘sacred,” or divine; that is, gives it the quality 

of “Bible.” It must carry moral or spiritual life, must it 
ot? It must have that in it which tends to make men 
er, to awaken their sense of justice, to stir their sympa- 

s, to move their reverence for beauty, for goodness, for 

worth. That is always inspiration which inspires 

| to act, think, and live nobly; in short, to live like sons 


. Wherever, then, we find noble literature, we find the 
y that admits a book to our Bible. 


ak can show now by an easy form of illustration how incom- 


> 
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parably larger our Bible has grown than was the Bible of our 
forefathers. Let us suppose a youth beginning to think for 
himself, in one of the Puritan homes of one hundred years 
ago, shut up for his ‘ Sunday reading’ to the conventional 
Bible. I must guard against any misunderstanding in what 
I am about to say. No one can overvalue the dignity, the 
impressiveness, the infinite and perennial delight of certain 


‘great choice passages from the Psalms, from the Prophets, 


from the teachings of Jesus, from the Epistles of Paul. The 
universal note is in these ancient writings. One had surely 
better read and know these great passages, and read nothing 
else, than skim the surface of all literature and yet miss, as 
many do miss, this splendid note of inspiration. 

I am asking, however, how much material of real and in- 
spiring worth the youth would have found in his Sunday 
readings from the Bible a century ago. Let us frankly con- 
fess that the traditional Bible, in the main, is, and always 
must be, a book for mature minds, and not for the young. 


- Except for the special student there are great tedious deserts 


in it, where the reader who has taken no guide is lost in the 
ancient detail of priestly ritual, of meaningless genealogies, 
of the uneventful succession of petty kings. If the youth 
took the Old Testament stories seriously, there was much 
in them to give him moral question, or even to do him harm. 
Could he ever love the Jehovah of the Judges? The New 
Testament story was lifted away from close contact with real 
life by the prevailing element of the miraculous. Even the 
appreciation of the great passages in the Bible comes to most 
of us as the fruitage of costly life experiences. Suppose the 
youth read the Bible, as many a youth did several times in 
course. Could his average Sunday reading have been inter- 
esting to him or inspiring? Would it have been likely to 
make him hunger and thirst for righteousness? Would it 
have helped him at all to understand the Beatitudes or to 
obey the Golden Rule? At the best (and this is a great 
thing!) it would have given him a grim sense of duty, as that 
which must be done at whatever cost. At the worst, it would 
have made him tired of religion, perhaps, for the rest of his 
life. In our larger sense of the word “ Bible,” am I extrava- 
gant in saying that all which he would have found in the 
whole collection of sixty-six books to warm his heart to noble 
or generous living could have been included in a thin book 
of less than a hundred pages? 

Let us make up a library, now, of choice Sunday reading 
for our youth at the end of the nineteenth century. Let us 
put into it only such books as will tend toward noble think- 
ing and living. In other words, let us sketch the outlines of 
the canon of our modern Bible. We will divide it into sev- 
eral divisions. Let us take history first,— not all history, 
not the dry-as-dust sort, but the books which stir a boy’s 
soul to chivalrous feeling. Did any boy’s heart ever beat 
faster at the dreary, supernatural victories of Joshua? But 
how many thousands of boys’ hearts have throbbed at the 
story of Thermopylx, of Salamis, of Sterling, of Bunker 
Hill, of Valley Forge, of Gettysburg! Yes! the boys have 
seen a principle at issue,— the weak against the strong, civil- 
ization in the face of barbarism. Give them, then, Green’s 
‘‘ History of the English People,’”’ John Fiske, and Parkman. 
Does any one pretend that the books of Chronicles are bet- 
ter Sunday reading than such books as these? 

We have a few good stories in the old Bible, imbedded in 
the narratives of priests and kings, like ferns in the rock. 
Many of them have no distinct moral character. They are 
largely wonder-stories. Use them by all means as you can. 
They are the precious relics of a distant past. Jesus and 
Paul heard them at their mothers’ knees. But the Ladies’ 
Commission will give you the list of dozens of stories that 
carry lessons of chivalry, devotion, loyalty, kindness to 
animals and to men, such as few of these ancient stories 
illustrate. Did the story of Jacob, Rebekah, or Elijah, ever 
make a boy or girl want to be noble? But what child can 
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read the touching little story of ‘‘ Jackanapes”’ without want- 
ing to be good? 

We might perhaps class the storiés of Joseph, Ruth, and 
Esther as little novels. They are the dim beginnings of a 
new province of literature. If these old tales were good 


Sunday reading, what shall we say of the masterpieces of 
this century? You can scarcely enumerate the volumes of 


this class, which, besides being full of human interest and ° 


experience, are also uplifting and ennobling. Who has not 
been better for reading “‘ The Heart of Midlothian,” “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “ Hypatia,” “The Tale of Two Cities,” “The 
Mill on the Floss,” “ Romola,” “Les Misérables”? What- 
ever you venture to read on other days, you never need to 
read anything on the best day of your week but noble stories. 

I pass by science with only a word. ‘There are chapters in 
the old Bible, notably the first chapter of Genesis, which 
bring you face to face with the infinite and creative God. 
But they are poetry rather than science. There come new 
books that make the teachings of nature, in flowers and 
crystals and stars, with a reverent teacher to guide, a sort of 
communion with the infinite Beauty. Did they call Charles 
Darwin an agnostic? But his devotion to truth was to many 
a reader a more wholesome discipline in Divinity than a 
complete course in a theological school. 

There is great poetry in the Hebrew Bible. It is so great 
and quaint — as, for example, in the book of Job — that young 
people have to grow to comprehend its majesty. The Psalms 
were simply the Hebrew hymn-book. Too many of them are 
almost barbarous war-songs, or else are spoiled by the reitera- 
tion of the word “enemy.’’ Too many of them express the 
mood of desolation and woe and vengeance. The best of 
them sound the universal note of the triumph of goodness,— 
eternal as God is. How few of them, however, could the 
youth of 1800 have quite enjoyed and understood! Give 
him now such hymns as Samuel Longfellow’s, Whittier’s, or 
Sir Henry Wotton’s; give him for his Sunday readings the 
best fifty hymns in any one of our later collections; give 
him the “Idyls of the King”; give him a taste of Robert 
Browning’s poems; give him some of Longfellow and Lowell ; 
give him, now and then, some of the shorter pieces in which 
the minor poets have put their whole lives into verse. Where 
shall we stop when we begin to make a list of the noble and 
ennobling poems? The masters in other tongues, the mighty 
Dante, the ancient Sophocles, straightway lift up their voices 
to command us in the way of duty. If you give an hour 
every Sunday to those poets only who stir you to great 
thoughts and great deeds, you will never exhaust this part of 
your modern Bible. 

Who were the prophets whose works complete the Old 
Testament? They were the preachers, the statesmen, the 
orators of their times. They took up the political, moral, and 
religious issues of their generation. The eloquence of the 
old Bible is largely with them, for their hearts burned within 
them at the sight of injustice and oppression. We warm our 
hearts still with the glow of their earnestness. Nevertheless, 
their language is full of mystery, of stumbling-blocks to our 
intelligence, of allusions to men and events of which we are 
ignorant. The prophecies are fragments of literature. 
Meanwhile the world is garnering up its precious fruit of just 
such sermons and orations as the prophets made, set in 
modern terms, touching present problems, appealing with new 
eloquence to the Eternal Goodness. Shall we read Ezekiel, 
and not read Ruskin? Shall we read Amos or Micah, and 
not read Channing and Phillips Brooks? Shall we care what 
Isaiah said in a crisis of Hebrew history, and not care what 
George William Curtis and Lincoln said in the crises of 
American history? Shall we read Jeremiah against the 
Egyptian alliance, and not treasure up Senator Hoar’s and 
Moorfield Storey’s blazing words against the war in the 
Philippines? The fact is, nothing so feeds the generous 
soul of youth, and thus makes Bible for him, as the elo- 
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quence of noble men, lifting their everlasting protest against 
wrong. a 

Was our youth of 1800 ever aroused, I wonder, in reading 
the prudent counsels of the book of Proverbs? ‘There are fine 
mottoes in it, and great praise for wisdom. But I venture to 
predict that our youth to-day will like it better after having — 
read, for example, the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius or 
the thoughts of Epictetus, or even some of Stevenson’s 
“Essays.” Let your boy get at the good emperor for his 
Sunday reading, or make the acquaintance of Emerson, and 
I will trust him anywhere! Let us also put the best things 
from the Apocrypha back into the ‘‘ Wisdom Series” of our 
Bible. Let us add Sunday books of devotion, selections 
from Eastern Scriptures, “Golden Words,” the quaint and 
lofty Zheologia Germanica, Theodore Parker’s “ Prayers.” 
Our shelf will hardly hold all our treasures of this sort. 

A characteristic of the New Testament is that it is largely 
composed of short letters. There are splendid nuggets of 
truth and inspiration in these letters. I know no finer verses 
to live and die by than the best of Paul and some of that un- 
known writer called John. Most of the New Testament 
Epistles, however, are difficult reading, and specially so to the 
young. Much of the thought is of interest only to the stu- 
dent of the history of theology. Shall we keep these letters 
in our Bible, and not add also Mrs. Browning’s letters, or 
the noble letters of Jowett, the teacher? For such letters as 
these also stir the reader to high thought and a devoted life. 

The best of all inspiration for noble living comes from 
noble lives. The flame of life thus catches from life. The 
old Bible contains only the material for biography, and this, 
too, by fragments. What would we not give for a sketch of 
Jesus by one of his contemporaries, or a single letter from 
his own hand! His life appears to us, as Amiel says, only 
by way of refractions. We come a little nefrer to knowing 
the real Paul. We can make a rude surmise as to Jeremiah. 
All the rest of the Bible characters are shadowy with dis- 
tance, most of them merely names. But the world has 
grown rich with the true stories of the lives of the saints and 
heroes. If you do nothing with your Sunday afternoons but 
read noble biographies,— the leaders in religion, Francis of 
Assisi, Luther, Channing, and Parker; reformers, philan- 
thropists, and educators, Howard, Garrison, Mrs. Frye, 
Dorothea Dix, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles L. Brace, Dr. 
Arnold,— a long list of illustrious names; poets, as Milton 
and Tennyson; explorers and missionaries, Livingstone and 
Bishop Patteson; heroic statesmen and men of affairs, Will- 
iam of Orange, Cromwell, Lord Lawrence, Gen. Gordon, 
Washington,— a splendid procession; generous merchants, 
Amos Lawrence and John Murray Forbes,—you will thus 
be filling the halls of memory with an inspiring company, in 
whose presence you could never more be “sad or lone.” 
Every new name is a fresh call to us to “‘ make our lives sub- 
lime.” Is there anything more to be desired than to be 
possessed with what has been called “the spirit of Christ”? 
In noble biographies we catch this spirit: in the company of 
such lives we come into the presence of God. No one knows 
how fast the Bible of our race is growing in each generation 
with the true stories of the lives of God’s sons and daughters. 

If I might have the ear of our young people, I should like 
to beg of them to give themselves time, at least every Sun- 
day, if not every day, for a certain amount of “ Bible read- 
ing.” It cannot be exactly the old Bible reading. The new 
generation cannot possibly take the Hebrew and Christian 
scripture as men once understood them. It is essential that 
we do all that the old-fashioned Bible reading was good for. 
It is essential that we should demand real values and moral 
and spiritual worth in what we read. It is essential that 
our souls should have the refreshment, solace, and uplift that 
only noble literature can give. It is pathetic if our youth © 
read everything else, and do not read the great books which 
make life serious, gladsome, and glorious. I do not call it a 
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cation, though one may have gone to Bryn Mawr 
arvard, if its possessor knows not where to turn, in 
of weariness, perplexity, temptation, and crisis, for 

grand thoughts, lifting men’s eyes to the hills, which in- 
rpret all human events into the terms of a divine universe. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Old Church by the Hill. 


BY J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


Gray upon the wind-swept summit, 

As in days of olden time, 

Lifts the church its spire to heaven, 
With a fadeless faith sublime. 

And the people seek it gladly 

Week by week, as people will, 
Coming where the fathers worshipped 
In the old church by the hill. 


Sweetly sounds the simple music, 
Sung by voices blending there ; 
And the pastor’s words are simple 
As he weaves them into prayer. 
Yet the service has a meaning 
Deeper than the passing thrill 

To the reverent throng who listen 
In the old church by the hill. 


Brightly shines the golden sunlight 
Through its windows fair and wide, 
Mingling with no tinted splendor 
Blazoned forth in pomp and pride; 
And the memory ever liveth 

With a blessing calm and still 

For the quaint and simple beauty 
Of the old church by the hill. 


Softly falls the evening shadow 
O’er the land as daylight dies, 

And the bell in gentle music 
Sounds till Echo sweet replies ; 
While the people hear the summons 
Eagerly, as people will, 

Gathering oft for blest communion 


: In the old church by the hill. 
‘ 
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Conditions and Prospects of Liberal Christianity in 
Hungary.* 


BY PROF. GEORGE BOROS, DEAN OF THE UNITARIAN DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, KOLOZSVAR, HUNGARY. 


I am firmly convinced that the spirit of Unitarianism is a 
life-sustaining energy in every thinking religious soul. 

You must please to note that I am not now speaking of 
the formal creeds, catechisms, or dogmas of Unitarianism, 
which are followed and accepted by few (on which differences 
of opinion are possible), but of its spirit. Nor do I assert 
that this statement would be confirmed by those who neither 
use nor accept the Unitarian name, but I am concerned with 
the majority of those religious thinkers whose minds are not 
preoccupied by orthodox ideas. 

_ It would be most instructive for us Unitarians, and for 
others, too, if some one would collect from the world’s 
thinkers of the last half of our century all those ideas which 
are concerned with the relation of God to the world, to the 
‘human soul, to Jesus Christ, to salvation, and to happiness. 
am sure we should find in a great number of cases the 
ae spirit expressed which we have tried to propagate in 
gary for the last three hundred years, and our brethren 

‘in Old and New England for over a century. Scientific men 
ure, as a rule, in favor of our ideas; but this I do not at all 
sonsider surprising. It is far more interesting that theo- 
ans, priests, and ministers belonging to liberal but so- 
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called orthodox or Trinitarian churches, we the same ideas 
and expressions which we do. ; 

First of all, I refer you to the most glorious victory of the 
Christian ideas of liberty, fraternity, and equality, which were 
declared fifty-two years ago. Just see that grand spring-time 
of the people’s rights in 1848, how it makes the most pre- 
cious buds of the human heart and mind open and bring forth 
the best and finest fruits for the benefit of human progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness. See how the legislators of 
Hungary have quite spontaneously accorded to the Unita- 
rians religious liberty and equality throughout the whole mon- 
archy, whereas outside of Transylvania they have not even 
been tolerated for three hundred years. Though there was 
not a single Unitarian among the members of Parliament, a 
bill acknowledging the equal rights of Unitarians in Hungary 
passed in both Houses of Parliament (without a dissenting 
vote). It was due simply to the spirit of liberty among our 
people. The law giving liberty of worship to the Unitarians 
was in harmony with many others,— giving freedom to the 
serfs on our great feudal estates, liberty of the press, etc. 

But, alas! the Pentecostal joy of the Magyar nation in 
1848 did not last long. The monarch (Ferdinand V.), who 
had just confirmed the laws passed by Parliament, abdicated 
the throne Dec. 2, 1848; and his successor, Francis Joseph, 
withdrew all the concessions which Ferdinand had made. 

Then the war for independence broke out. Those who 
are acquainted with European history know the sequel. 
Many Americans, and possibly some who are present here, 
may have heard the whole story from the lips of Louis Kos- 
suth, that marvellous hero of Hungary’s independence. I 
wish I could picture to you this scene of Hungarian, and at 
the same time Unitarian, heroism. You would see a nation 
crushed and trodden down by barbarian soldiers, and ex- 
hausted almost to the last breath. The country was in the 
enemy’s power, liberty was lost; and then a last attack was 
made upon conscience, religious faith, and enlightenment by 
the attempt to close the higher schools and colleges of the 
Unitarians and other Protestants. 

It was all in vain, for a gigantic work of self-denial and 
self-defence took place, in which the Unitarians achieved a 
surprising result; for within two short years (1856 and 1857) 
they subscribed a large fund (about $72,000), and installed 
a number of new professors, thus saving their Church and 
their institutions. (They were aided in this by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who sent over Rev. 
Edward Tagart with $6,0007) In order to appreciate the 
immense extent of this sacrifice for their religion, we must 
remember that the Unitarians of Hungary are mostly very 
poor farmers, most of whom have only eight or ten acres of 
land, while only very few possess more than a hundred. 
Therefore, what they give is the poor widow’s mite. And 
I am happy to say that we are able to produce each year a 
good list of contributions to the special needs of the Church 
as a whole and to the several congregations. 

The defeat of Austria by France on the Italian battlefields 
in 1859, and by Prussia in 1866, brought a new era of lib- 
erty to Hungary and our Church. Our oppressors were now 
obliged to concede the same religious and political freedom 
which they had hitherto denied. Old forms of faith are 
changing rapidly. ‘The differences which separated and kept 
afar the several Protestant churches are diminishing; and 
within a few years’ time we find ourselves face to face with a 
progressive theology, in which some of the Protestant writers 
surpass even the average Unitarians. At the same time 
natural science and modern philosophy found a fertile soil 
among the more cultured classes of Hungary, and advocates 
of materialism and evolution were heard here and there. It 
is a most interesting fact that the atheistic ideas founded on 
these teachings sprang up mostly among the Roman Catho- 
lics and Calvinists; and it was a Unitarian gentleman, son 
of a minister, and himself a scholar, a mathematician, and a 
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philosopher, Dr. Samuel Brassai, who has carried on an in- 
defatigable fight against this atheistic philosophy for the last 
thirty years. It is worthy of remark that Dr. Brassai, who 
was five years older than Dr. James Martineau, and died in 
the ninety-eighth year of his age, did the same work in Hun- 
gary, and in the same spirit, that Dr. Martineau did in Eng- 
land. His essays and reviews, like those of Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, declare the greatness of his genius. 

Our Unitarian and Trinitarian theologians carried on a 
vigorous attack against Biblical infallibility, plenary inspira- 
tion, and the credibility of the Bible miracles. The decay of 
the belief in orthodox dogmas is most plainly proved by the 
fact that essays written by Unitarian authors against the 
Trinitarian dogmas were published without any notice in 
some Calvinist periodicals. Albert Réville’s famous “ A His- 
tory of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ” was pub- 
lished in copious extracts; and the most important part of 
the same book, ‘‘ Ditheism and the Unitarian Protest,” was 
printed 27 extenso. 

Under such circumstances it was natural that the leaders 
of the three Protestant churches — the Lutheran, or Evangeli- 
cal, the Calvinist, or Reformed, and the Unitarian — invited 
the liberal thinkers of the country to join in the formation of 
a Reform Association for the Promotion of Christian Faith 
and Knowledge. I remember myself how glad and happy 
we were as young theological students when our professors 
went to the meetings to read papers before an assembly of 
Reformed and Lutheran divines and laymen. ‘They were wel- 
comed and applauded two or three times in succession; and 
the occurrence recalled the memory of those grand days of 
three hundred years ago, when the Unitarians, under the pro- 
tection of King John Sigismund, went from one town to 
another, holding open conferences upon the question of the 
day,— “‘ Is Jesus God, and ought he to be worshipped:?”’ 

But, I am sorry to say, there came a sudden change. A 
few of the more orthodox Calvinists were afraid, not only of 
us, but perhaps more so of their own members, who dared to 
speak and write openly in favor of Unitarianism. Symptoms 
of this kind we have seen in England and in America; but, 
so far as I can judge, these men surpass them all, because 
here a Lutheran theological professor published a book, in 
which he most bravely showed how unjust and inconsistent 
were those orthodox people who wished to exclude the Uni- 
tarians from a Protestant literary society in which they were 
already active members. This writer, Dr. Endre Masznyik, 
speaks of orthodox Calvinism in these terms: ‘‘ Calvinism had 
a past, but has no future; and its present life is nothing but a 
sign of certain death.” He further continues: ‘‘ The orthodox 
Calvinists used to say that Unitarians are not Protestants. 
The liberal Lutheran is hurt by this, and in the name of Christ 
is obliged to plead the cause of Unitarianism, because no one 
but God is entitled to judge whether any one is a true Prot- 
estant or not. A true Protestant stands before the face 
of God, and is responsible [for his faith] to no one but God. 
This is a royal right of every Christian minister.” These 
are his very words ; and they were spoken at a time when 
there was a tendency on the part of many Lutherans to join 
the Unitarian Church, and when some actually did so. It 
was a sincere and true voice, and it was not “the voice of 
one speaking in the wilderness.” 

There were many others of the same flock who spoke and 
acted in the same way. A Lutheran minister, Rev. Moritz 
Gratz, of Kolozsvar, was invited to lecture on the life and 
work of Martin Luther in a Francis David Association ; and, 
in response, he offered to speak of Unitarianism as it exists 
in foreign countries where its adherents do not form an 
organized community. He made a review of Alfred Altherr’s 
work on the life and works of Theodore Parker and of Prof. 
Steck’s studies of Unitarianism. Our Lutheran friend read 
these works with great pleasure and profit, because he 
learned that Unitarianism, once crushed and eradicated, 
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rose again in Germany and elsewhere under the nz 
Rationalism in the whole Protestant Church. ‘They te 
Unitarian doctrine that God, our Father, is one, wh 
sence is love and grace. Christ is not God, but a g 
man, a morally perfect ideal, a prototype. Man’s natu 
not corrupted so as to be incapable of good. ‘The Bible is 
to be interpreted by sound reason, and freedom of religion 
must not be limited. Morality is worth more than all the 
dogmas taken together. 

It must be confessed, says our Lutheran minister-friend, 
that the most prominent Unitarian doctrine, the Unity of 
God as opposed to the Trinity, is justified, because the 
latter is not contained in the Bible in the form in which it is 
taught by the orthodox churches. He is deeply moved by 
the words of his foreign liberal friends; and he expresses his 
hope that there will come a time— because it must come, 
though perhaps very far distant — when in our country, also, 
the followers of the great reformers, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
Francis David, and the great Theodore Parker, shall be 
united. And before this may come he advises that the 
Protestant churches learn to love one another, to respect 
each other’s opinion, and to help each other. These brave 
and manly words are enough to show how far liberal think- 
ing is advanced in Hungary; but you will allow me a few 
words more, that I may show you how even the most ortho- 
dox Calvinists are making rapid progress. 

I have been looking over many volumes of sermons pub- 
lished by our Trinitarian Protestant friends, and I found 
many among them which contained not one word about the © 
Trinity, vicarious redemption, or the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. Ina Protestant theological college at Kolozsvar the 
new hall has indeed this very dogmatic inscription over the 
pulpit: ‘‘“Verbum caro factum est”; but yet you may attend 
in the same hall prayers, sermons, and lectures without ever 
hearing about the deity of Jesus Christ. 

There is an orthodox Calvinist college in a Hungarian 
town (Debreczin) which used to be called the Calvinist 
Rome, where the professors are considered most true to their 
original formularies; and yet the professor of dogmatics, speak- 
ing of the Trinity, says, ‘The Church is in error when she 
teaches that God in his essence, as apart from the world, is 
a tri-personal being, although neither our conscience nor the 
Bible testifies it.” ‘* All those Bible texts,” says a Calvinist 
theological professor in Budapest, “ which in former times 
were quoted as certain proofs of the Trinity, have lost their 
value; but others are found without number in which the 
unity of God is most plainly taught. As to Jesus, he is, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, neither more nor less than 
a man, inspired by the spirit of God.” 

One fact more. There lived at Budapest a very rich 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who lost his only son by death, 
and with him all the hopes of his life. Just imagine what he 
did. He bequeathed his immense wealth to the Protestant 
churches of Hungary, to be administered in one sum forever, 
the annual revenues to be disposed of by an annual meeting 
of the bishops and curators of all the Protestant churches. 
Eleven different churches, with eleven bishops (or superin- 
tendents), are represented in these assemblies; and each one ~ 
gets for his church 4,000 florins, or nearly $2,000 each year, 
which sum may increase in time. The name of this noble 
benefactor ought to be known and praised here and else- 
where: it is Baron Baldachy. 

This is the condition of liberal Christianity in Hungary as 
regards the Protestant churches generally. Now let us tur 
to the Unitarian movement in particular. In the new spir 
which was brooding over the surface of Hungary, Unitari 
put on an eagle’s wings and began a new flight. Above 
they used the printing-press as the best means of dissemir 
ing their ideas, and established a periodical in 1861 (A 
teny Magveti, the Christian Seed-sower), which soon foun 
way in the country. At the same time they entered it 


rsonal i intercourse with the English Unitarians, who 
sly o opened Manchester College to their theological 
, who not only bring home from that place learning, 
; i liberal spirit, a deepened faith, and a new courage 
d resolution for the noble cause. The American Unitarians 
ed the steps of the English by aiding the translation 
id publication of Channing’s Works in the Magyar tongue. 
0 book except the Bible has had so great an influence on 
igious thought in Hungary within the last twenty years as 
e works of William Ellery Channing. That great change 
hich I spoke before is due in a great measure to the 
it of the age, but Channing was a great factor in making 
religion more divine and morals more humane. A Calvinist 
bishop, Charles Szasz, wrote years ago that he looks on 
‘Channing as one of the greatest men of our century. No 
one has done so much as Channing to show to us the real 
_ greatness of the human soul and to establish the sincere love 
of Jesus Christ and his teaching. Even if we had ever 
doubted that Unitarianism had a gospel for mankind, Chan- 
ning and his friends would have convinced us; and the 
Hungarian Unitarians, with a profound consciousness of 
their great mission, enter the field, and begin their work 
openly. 
In the year 1868 they celebrated the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of religious liberty by the Uni- 
tarian king, John Sigismund (seventy years before Roger 
Williams founded, in Rhode Island, the first State in whose 
constitution religious liberty was a fundamental principle). 
‘The attention of liberal thinkers is turned toward Unitarian- 
ism. At the University of Budapest a Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor (Peter Hatala) leaves the Roman Catholic Church, 
joins the Unitarians, and justifies this step in a book (Az 
én Vallasom). 

At the same time a Unitarian mission station is opened in 
the capital of Hungary, while several non-Unitarians join the 
church, and establish new and successful congregations in 
the plains of Hungary. In spite of the innate conservatism 
of the people, and the very limited pecuniary means of the Hun- 

_garian Unitarian Church, each two or three years some new 
home is opened for the believers in our liberal faith. 

The most important sign of the times was the celebration 
By Szekely-Keresztur, on the 24th of August, 1879, of the 
% three hundredth anniversary of the martyr death of Francis 

David, the first Unitarian bishop. This was attended by 
delegates from England and Ireland, and was noticed with 
much attention by all the chief newspapers of our country. 
Soon after this an association was founded, bearing the glori- 
~ ous name of Francis David. Men, women, youths, and even 
children have their share in this society, which is not at all 
_ sectarian, but wishes to be the organ of religious tolerance 
and moral purity. No denominational difference is put in 
question in regard to membership or work. We have wel- 
_ comed at our table gentlemen from every church, not except- 
ing Jews and Romanists. 
_ We are happy to enjoy the esteem and friendship of those 
who do not belong to our Church. And, as for the govern- 
_ ment of our country, what shall we say? Since 1868 we 
enjoy equal privileges with the other churches, and a consid- 
_ erable subsidy from the State treasury, which we may con- 
_ sider as some recompense for those losses which our Church 
‘suffered in past centuries. At present, not only our upper 
schools and the college at Kolozsvar, but also the ministers, 
eive aid from the State; and thus at last our ministers are 
more favorable position than before. But I consider 
only of a secondary value as compared to the grand laws 
ch were passed three years ago, guaranteeing perfect lib- 
y to every man to follow the religion which pleases him 
t _.We Unitarians are enchanted by this grand result of 
: -nineteenth-century legislation in Hungary, not only on 
unt of its own intrinsic value, but more so because we 
ler this as the glorification of the spirit of our fore- 
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fathers, who three hundred and thirty years, ago declared the 
very same principle, and made the same law, almost word 
for word. Do you Unitarians in this free country of Amer- 
ica understand the significance of this? Have you ever 
suffered so much in the past, or enjoyed a more perfect 
satisfaction for such suffering? Shall we, then, despair any 
more if we find that our ideas are not making a sufficiently 
quick triumph, even in spite of our energetic work and 
freely spent money? No, nevermore; for, behold, the spirit 
did not remain in the grave! It is here : it is everywhere. 

True, the old signs of reaction are to be seen again. 
Roman Catholicism has not been so active in this century 
as just now, since the new laws referred to have come into 
operation. The heads of the Catholic Church have given 
orders to the priests that they must try all means to convert 
the Protestants. 

Ideas which were in force only before the Reformation 
have come into circulation again; and in the native town of 
Francis David, Kolozsvar, we witnessed but a few months ago 
a great procession, with five bishops at the head, which was 
to celebrate a miracle performed two hundred years ago. 
They say that a painted picture of the Virgin Mary, which is 
kept in one of the churches there, shed tears. How long 
will such delusions satisfy the curiosity of the people? We 
cannot tell, but this is one reason more why all liberal 
thinkers should be prepared to more sacrifice for the sake of 
true progress. It is certain that the world cannot stand still ; 
and who can doubt that the motion will be forward, and not 
backward? Happy are we, if we can guide the action of our 
time forward toward a noble end, which sooner or later shall 
be reached. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whatever our darkness, God is in it; and through faith in 
him, if we have not light at once, we have peace.— | Wilham 
Mountford. 

we 


What we are all doing, as we stand in our lot, steady to 
our manliness or womanliness in our black days, is to tell, 
in its measure, on the life and faith of every good man coming 
after us, though our name may be forgotten.— Robert Collyer. 


Fd 


Humility does not consist of thinking poorly of our 
nature, in thinking meanly of the spirit that God has given 
us, but in so lifting our eyes to God and to the heights of 
our nature that we think truly of ourselves—/ohn Hamilton 
Thom. 

& 


What’s writ is writ; but something further can be written, 
— yes, and it can be written over that which is the record of 
our fault, as in the palimpsests of former times men wrote one 
thing over another, the page first cleansed with purifying 
tears.—/. W. Chadwick. 

we 


Blessed are they who are glad to have time to spare for 
God, and shake off all worldly impediments. Blessed are they 
that enter far into things internal, and endeavor to prepare 
themselves more and more, by daily exercises, for the receiv- 
ing of heavenly secrets.— Zhomas & Kempis. 


Rd 


Mere pain is not education, does not bring growth. It is 
the suffering of willing submission to God and of self-sacrific- 
ing love for fellow-men that softens and spiritualizes and 
blesses us. In all such suffering let us rejoice. We shall 
not need to seek: opportunities enough for it will meet us 
everywhere.— Phillips Brooks. 
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September Woodlands. 


This is not sadness in the wood ; 
The yellowbird i 

Flits joying through the solitude, 
By no thought stirred 

Save of his little duskier mate 
And rompings jolly. 

If there’s a Dryad in the wood, 
She is not sad. 

Too wise the spirits are to brood: 
Divinely glad, 

They dream with countenance sedate, 
Not melancholy. 


— More Songs from Vagabondia. 


The Chinaman at Home. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


The provinces which nature has favored 
most in the ‘‘Flowery Kingdom’’ are Hang- 
Tcheou and Sou-Tcheou. Here, the Chinese 
think, are to be found their comeliest women. 
When the women there make their offerings 
to Buddha in the spring, those who are enam- 
oured of pretty faces flock near the monas- 
teries, not to worship, but to see the fair 
worshippers. Devotees go to the monasteries 
in sedan-chairs; but the ladies, in departing 
down the temple steps, go backwards, as an 
old Chinese poem records, — 

‘*T go down, stepping backwards; and 

You [Buddha] follow me, face to face, 
So that it is not necessary for me 
To turn my head around at each step.’’ 

The whole landscape in the provinces re- 
ferred to is saturated with legends and relig- 
ious history. The mountains and lakes are 
correspondingly named, with a good deal of 
poetic fancy. 

Bathing places are provided in spacious 
buildings, with the accessories of food and 
games of a simple kind; but the Chinese 
generally use only warm baths. The excep- 
tions to this habit are the children who live 
near running streams or lakes. Kite-flying is 
a pastime of great antiquity and universality 
in China. In Northern and Central China 
the spring is the great time forit. In South- 
ern China the sport is most common in au- 
tumn. The kites used are very large. Their 
size is designated by the number of sheets of 
paper used in making them, so that there are 
‘*two paper’’ and ‘‘thirty-two paper’’ kites, 
the last being the size of a man. These 
are made to resemble butterflies, beetles, 
birds, and dragons, or to imitate other ob- 
jects. There are also battles with kites, the 
holders of them being so far away as not to 
see each other; but the one who hooks and 
draws down another’s kite keeps it and adds 
it to his collection. On some of the kites, 
Aiolian harps are affixed. Not only young 
people, but those grown up, fly kites in 
China. 

Boating in boats, large and small,—some 
being large enough to hold whole families, 
in which they live as in a house,—is a fa- 
vorite pastime. Many of these boats are 
illuminated at night with lanterns of great 
splendor. The Chinese have a saying that 
‘fin the mountains or on the water you may 
find pleasure. ’’ 

Gardening is not only a choice pursuit in 
China, but it is the pleasure-making vocation 
of those who have retired from business. 
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Fantastically-shaped trees and plants are the 
results of Chinese as well as of Japanese art. 
The Chinese make of these lions, dragons, 
and every other kind of animal. They do 
wonders with their plants and flowers, and 


do not despise a very small allotment of 
ground. 
Hunting is not uncommon, wolves and 


deer and the golden pheasant being the game 
most often pursued. The latter are particu- 
larly prized, and their numbers are very 
great. As there are no game laws in China 
and the people are so great in number, it is 
a wonder that game still exists there. Among 
the game enumerated are woodcock, snipe, 
quail, wild duck, and wild geese, so that 
‘‘imitators of Nimrod find plenty of sport.’’ 
Fishing, after the Izaak Walton manner, and 
with his sentiment in relation to it, is ac- 
claimed by many Chinese philosophers. Of 
course, the employment, for practical ends, of 
lines and nets, is a pursuit universal. 

The arts of the women in dress and in 
making themselves attractive are many. 
They do not, however, wear hats and bon- 
nets, but sometimes a band or crown. They 
wear jewelry, and they always make their 
own small shoes. Women wear ,shorter 
clothes than men, with skirts coming not 
quite to the knees. On special occasions 
the skirts may come to the feet. 

Fans are much used, because both men and 
women go bareheaded so much. Much is 
made of the fan decoratively, as it is used 
for art work and for autograph collections. 
Fans are given for presents and as school 
prizes. Some fans are highly scented. The 
fan makes a baton for military and musical 
command. 

Children are sent to school, or to a private 
teacher, at the age of five or six years. They 
are taught the first three lines of an elementary 
book called ‘‘San-Tse-King’’ for their first 
lesson. In this every sentence consists of 
three syllables. The book relates the history 
of China and the duties of man. Matching 
lines is the next exercise,—lines of unrhymed 
verse. The teacher makes the first; and the 
pupil produces the second, and completes the 
couplet. Writing and other branches follow, 
with studies in Confucius and of Meng-Tse. 

Competitions in verse-making are popular 
on social occasions; and a good deal of skill 
in them is developed, which fact would seem 
to show that the Chinaman is not so prosy 
and stolid as we are apt to think he is. 

Ait in China obeys laws of its own, as it 
does in Japan. Perspective is not consid- 
ered. But, in spite of this, very pretty 
effects are obtained. To almost all paintings 
a poem is attached. ‘‘Such subjects as the 
following are often suggested to painters: a 
red spot in the midst of green. One painter 
would paint on this theme a forest, with a 
stork isolated on one tree. Another would 
paint a red sunset in a green sea; another, a 
woman with red lips in a bamboo wood.’’ 
Artists in China do not at first sell their 
pictures. They give them away, when they 
are merely amateurs. Sculptors are very 
quick in their work, and do it with their 
eyes upon the sitter, and not upon the work 
itself. 

The game of chess in China is very differ- 
ent from that played in Europe and America. 


at 
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In the Chinese game there are three hundr 
and sixty-one pawns. They ‘‘are div 
into two camps, one white and the other 
black.’’? The game is played ‘‘on a square 
chess-board, which has nineteen squares on 
each side. The players set down pawn after 
pawn; and the one who succeeds in closi ng 
his adversary in, so that there is no possible © 
issue for him, wins the game.’’ The game 
is proverbially slow. Sometimes the player — 
waits a quarter or half an hour before moving 
a pawn. Some very curious stories are told 
of the years that pass before a game is fin- 
ished, so that the players who get through at 
last are as little known in their original 
home as Rip Van Winkle was when he awoke 
from his long sleep. 

It is said that wine was first manufactured 
in China under the reign of Emperor U, 
twenty-two thousand years before Christ. It 
was then made of rice. On all social occa- 
sions, wine is offered; and poetry of an im- 
promptu sort follows. But drunkenness is | 
not a Chinese habit. 

Wine of grapes is not known in China to 
any extent. The national drink is tea. The 
cafés furnish this drink, and it is there that — 
the Chinese meet for business and pleasure. 
When you make a call, tea is the first thing 
offered. If you invite a friend to visit you, 
the formula used is, ‘‘The tea is ready.’’ — 
When you are in a shop trading, the propri- 
etor gives you the patience to wait by offer- 
ing you a cup of tea. Tea is put outside of 
the door in urns, on very hot days, for — 
passers-by; and these ums are constantly 
replenished. Tea is provided in all places 
of business for all who are employed or who 
call. Many books have been written in 
China to tell how tea should be prepared. 

Chinese cookery is not as horrible as it is 

often reported to be. The Chinese do not 
eat dogs or rats. The ordinary meal ‘‘con- 
sists of eight dishes,—two vegetables, eggs, 
a fish, some shell fish, a bird, two dishes of 
meat, pork and goat in the south, and mutton 
and beef in the north. Besides this, a large 
tureen of soup is served with the rice, which 
takes the place of bread.’’ Food of all 
kinds is very cheap in China. Three meals, 
‘*like the one described, costs only ten cents 
for each person.’’ A good fowl is sold for 
twelve cents. A workman who earns twenty 
cents a day can support a wife and two chil- 
dren in comfort, ‘‘and still put by half his 
earnings. ’’ 

The Chinese preserve eggs, so that they are 
good after they are twenty-five years old,— 
in fact, delicious. And it is not true that 
they eat dishes that are disgusting, as has so 
often been said. 

Magicians and conjurers of the sort we hear 
of in India, who do incredible things, are to _ 
be found also in China. They are engaged 
to do their tricks at parties, and no one can 
guess how they are done. That spiritualism, 
phrenology, and chiromancy have long been 
known in China, and have many adherents 
and propounders, is not perhaps generally 
known. 

Guessing games of a peculiar kind are in- 
dulged in on social occasions, and the gams 
of shuttlecock somewhat as we know i 
Cards, of course, are dominant; but t 
Chinese pack contains one Fhundred an 


_ The various ways in which they are 
red would require a long chapter to de- 
ibe. Betting is an adjunct to card games. 
The Chinese cards are smaller than ours, 
_**measuring about one inch by two.’’ 
Lotteries for pure gambling exist, and there 
are others organized for mutual help, that 
‘serve the purpose we accomplish through in- 
‘surance and pensions. If a person wishes to 
marry, or loses a relative or friend, the ex- 
pense of a wedding or funeral is usually met 
by his acquaintances and comrades. 
New York City. 


Is this Age Degenerate? 


At the very outset, we feel that the term 
““degeneration,’’ on which the morbid psy- 
chologists harp, is misleading. Degenera- 
tion from what, we ask? A drunken, worth- 
less son of a high-principled father 7s degen- 
erate; but where in the past is to be found 
any era, or class, or considerable body of 

representative men and women whose general 
superiority establishes latter-day inferiority? 

There have been great men in many centuries. 
: There have been movements toward progress 
! 


so brilliant that the ages in which they oc- 
curred are called golden. But, if you scruti- 
nize even the brightest, you will discover 
that it harbored the very evils, or worse, on 
whose existence to-day the charge of degen- 
eration is based. The many-sided beauty of 
the Periclean age, the high-bred Augustan 
literature, the medizval cathedrals, the 
paintings and sculpture of the Renaissance, 
the magnificent poetry of the Elizabethans, 
live on. But the real conditions under which 
they were created are overlooked or forgotten. 
Races and nations rise and rise, until, at the 
summit of their career, they produce some 
masterpiece, like these just mentioned, 
which remains as their contribution to man- 
kind. The nations themselves decay and 
perish: new races follow them and climb new 
heights, and progress is the resultant of all 
their efforts. It is the residue of beauty and 
truth and righteousness,—the imperishable 
essence of those things which at all times 
promote human welfare. But progress does 
not follow a straight line forward: it moves 
rather in a spiral or in zigzags. 

When we remember that less than forty 
years ago human slavery existed in the United 
States, we shall hardly accept the doctrine 
of degeneration,—much less, if we look be- 
low the surface of any of those epochs which 
gave birth to the glories of art and literature. 
The great evils which now confront us,—de- 
bauchery, poverty, economic inequality, cor- 
ruption in public office, dishonesty in busi- 
ness, gambling, ignorance, irresponsible 
propagation of children doomed to disease, 
Pauperism, and crime, sensational - journal- 
ism,—except the last, did these not flourish 
when Elizabeth was queen and Borgia pope? 
Were they not ancient before the Golden Age 
f Augustus? And, in addition, there flour- 
‘ished other abominations which civilized 
mations have been slowly uprooting, —relig- 
va intolerance, which lighted fires at a hun- 
d stakes, and kept them burning for 
centuries; bloodthirsty superstitions, like the 

elief in witchcraft, for which nine million 
ouls were put to death; slavery; atrocious 
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and habitual cruelty, including judicial tort- 
ure; bestialities, the very names of which 
are unfit to print; blood feuds; human sacri- 
fices; the servitude of women; the neglect 
and abuse, through ignorance or insensibility, 
of little children, cripples, and lunatics; the 
universal maltreatment of animals. To have 
abolished many of these abominations, —is 
this degeneration? To feel polluted and 
shocked that any of them should be,—does 
this prove that our time is worse than those 
times past which practised such evils without 
horror and without shame? 

One must have sluggish ideals, indeed, if 
the best that has been attained does not seem 
to him almost intolerably mean as compared 
with the best that might be. But we shall 
certainly never advance far toward Utopia 
unless we see the conditions we live among 
as they really are. To impute to our time 
blame which it does not deserve may do more 
harm than to exaggerate its virtues. Cer- 
tainly, the road to the goal of most of our 
social ideals will never be found by turning 
backward. History shakes her head, and 
smiles sadly at those enthusiasts who imagine 
that men attained to perfection and happiness 
in some remote period of the past. We dis- 
trust a social reformer who sets up the 
‘‘beautiful collectivism’’ of thirteenth-cen- 
tury life in Germany as a state far above our 
present level; and, when the pope prays that 
mankind may return to the conditions from 


which the Franciscan and Dominican orders 


sprang, we suspect that he has overlooked the 
characteristic facts of that period. We see 
the limitations in such deductions concerning 
other epochs as masters like Carlyle and 
Ruskin have drawn from works of art and 
individual heroes. 

After all, if we cannot appraise exactly the 
good and evil of our own community, how 
can we do so of time past, from which only 
fragmentary data, at the most, survive? Can 
you balance, as in a ledger, vices against 
virtues? Can you say that so many churches 
per capita neutralize so many acres of slums, 
that one Sunday-school offsets five brothels 
or ten rum-shops, that a fine museum com- 
pensates for a corrupt city government, or 
that a great public library is more than 
equivalent to general commercial sharp prac- 
tice? Does your own presence in the com- 
munity counterpoise the presence of a given 
number of criminals? We shall not prosper 
in our accounts if we try this kind of com- 
putation. Neither is it possible to strike an 
exact balance when we deal with times past, 
to assert, for instance, that the masterpieces 
of Michel Angelo and Raphael offset the un- 
speakable iniquities which flourished un- 
checked at the papal court in the early 
Renaissance. For progress, as I have said, 
makes no uniform advance, with continuous 
gains all along the line. It moves in a spiral 
or in zigzags, and often seems not to advance 
at all. 

Accordingly, one epoch achieves great con- 
quests in art, another in knowledge, a third 
in character; but no single age has excelled 
in all these simultaneously. As a sick man 
longs for any other disease than that which 
afflicts him, so do we instinctively magnify 
those qualities in times past which we feel 
the lack of to-day. In an age of doubt, we 
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look back regretfully to the age of faith. 
When the best wits of our day seem to be 
squandered on mechanical inventions, we 
turn with wonder and envy and delight to the 
eras of art. When a too analytic science 
reduces the world to atoms, and seems power- 
less to put them together again as a living 
world, we open the books of the poets, of the 
masters of imagination, and are reassured by 
their synthesis. Woe unto us if we should 
be satisfied with the present! 

But this high and earnest discontent must 
not make us unjust. Quarrel with our cen- 
tury though we may, it behooves us to know 
that it has been beyond all others the most 
favorable to the prolonging of human life, 
and that it has favored most those men and 
women who have been working on the highest 
planes. The abuses, the hideous wrongs, the 
inequalities which shock us at its close, were 
ancient when it began. What is new is the 
slow awakening of the moral sense to the 
realization that many evils which our ances- 
tors beheld or practised without horror are 
abominations that can and must be cast out. 
When all the material achievements of the 
century have been forgotten, this fact, per- 
haps, will cause them to be remembered. 
The faith, which long ago became visible in 
Furope’s cathedrals, has vanished; but no 
one can linger in the minsters of Canterbury 
or Siena or Seville without feeling some- 
what of the glory and awe, of the beauty and 
strength, which that faith once represented to 
men. Nevertheless, I had rather hail from 
the age that builds hospitals and colleges 
than from the age that built cathedrals. 
William Roscoe Thayer, in the Forum, 


The Privacy of the Sea. 


Whether expressed or implied, there is 
certainly a deep-rooted idea in the minds 
of shore-dwellers that the vast, fenceless 
fields of ocean are in these latter days well— 
not to say thickly—populated by ships; that, 
sail or steam whither you will, you cannot 
get away from the white glint of a sailing- 
ship or the black smear along the clean sky 
of a steamship’s smoke. There is every ex- 
cuse for such an attitude of mind on the part 
of landward folk. Having no standard of 
comparison against which to range the vast, 
lonely breadths of water which make up the 
universal highway, and being mightily im- 
pressed by the statistics of shipping owned 
by maritime nations, they can hardly be 
blamed for supposing that the privacy of the 
sea is a thing of the past. One voyage in a 
sailing-ship to the Australasian colonies or 
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to India, if the opportunities it afforded 
were rightly used, would do far more to con- 
vince them of the utterly wrong notion pos- 
sessing them than any quantity of writing 
upon the subject would do. But, unhappily, 
few people to-day have the leisure or the in- 
clination to spend voluntarily three months 
upon a sea passage that can be performed in 
little more than one. 

Upon those who do there grows steadily a 
sense of the most complete privacy, a solemn 
aloofness belonging to the seas. The infre- 
quent vessel, gentle though her progress may 
be through the calm waters of the tropics, 
still strikes them as an intruder upon this 
realm of silence and loneliness. The voices 
of the crew grate harshly upon the ear, as 
with a sense of desecration such as one feels 
upon hearing loud conversation in the sacred 
peace of some huge cathedral. And, whena 
vessel heaves in sight, a tiny mark against 
the sky-line, she but punctuates the loneli- 
ness, as it were,—affords a point from which 
the eye can faintly calculate the immensity 
of her surroundings. 

This sense of solitude induced by contem- 
plation of the ocean is exceedingly marked 
even on the best frequented routes and the 
most crowded waters. To enter into it fully, 
however, it is necessary to sail either in a 
cable-ship, a whaler, or an old slow-going 
merchant-sailor, that gets drifting out of the 
track of vessels. Even in the English Chan- 
nel, one cannot but feel how much room 
there is. In spite of our knowledge of the 
numbers of ships that pass and repass, with- 
out ceasing, along what may truthfully be 
termed the most frequented highway in the 
watery world, there is an undoubtedly reason- 
able sense induced by its contemplation that, 
however much the dry land may become over- 
crowded, the sea will always be equal to 
whatever demands may be made upon it for 
space. There are many harbors in the world, 
—at any rate, landlocked bays, that may 
rightly be called harbors,—wherein the fleets 
of all the nations might lie in comfort. And 
their disappearance from the open sea would 
leave no sense of loss, so wide is Old Ocean’s 
bosom. 

Occasionally the great steamships that lay 
for us the connecting nerves of civilization 
penetrate these arcana; for their path must 
be made on the shortest line between two 
continents, heedless of surface tracks. And 
the wise men who handle these wonderful 
handmaids of science know how private are 
the realms through which they steadily steam, 
leaving behind them the thin black line along 
which shall presently flash, at lightning speed, 
the thought-essence of mankind. The whaler, 
alas! is gone,—the old, leisurely South Sea- 
man, to whom time was a thing of no mo- 
ment. Her ruler knew that his best prospect 
of finding the prey he sought was where no 
keel disturbed the sensitive natural vibrations 
of the wave. So these vessels saw more of 
sea solitude than any others,—saw those 
weird spaces unvisited even by wind, great 
areas of silky surface into whose peaceful 
glades hardly rolled a gently undulating swell, 
bearing silent evidence of storms raging half 
a world away. So, too, upon occasion, did 
—and does—a belated sailing-ship, such as 
one we met in the Southern seas, bound from 
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the United Kingdom to Auckland, that had 
been then nine months on her passage. Into 
what dread sea-solitudes she had intruded! 
How many, many days had elapsed during 
which she was the solitary point rising from 
the shining plain into the upper air! Her 
crew had a wistful look upon their faces, as 
of men whose contact with the world they 
dimly remembered had been effectually cut 
off. And, truly, to many news of her safety 
came in the nature of a message of resurrec- 
tion. Books of account concerning her had 
to be reopened, mourning garments laid aside. 
She had returned from the silences, had re- 
joined the world of men. 

All the tracks along which ships travel are 
but threads traversing these private waters, — 
just little spaces, like a trail across an illim- 
itable desert. And even there the simile 
fails, because the track across the ocean plain 
is imaginary. It is traced by the passing 
keel, and immediately it is gone. And the 
tiny portion of the sea-surface thus furrowed 
is but the minutest fraction of the immeasur- 
able spaces wherein is enthroned the privacy 
of the sea.—/. 7. Bullen, in the Spectator. 


Literature. 


Growth of Nationality in the 
United States.* 


This volume is the outgrowth of lectures 
given for a series of years in the class-room. 
Yet it does not at all smack of the academy, 
and is in no sense the work of a doctrinaire. 
In strong and lucid discussion, Dr. Bascom 
presents the evolution of nationality in the 
United States from the time of the Revolu- 
tion to the present. The volume opens with 
an introduction in which the author defines 
the nature of nationality, and indicates the 
various unitive and divisive forces that have 
worked and are working within the nation. 
Then follows a chapter in which he traces 
the history of the Supreme Court through 
four periods, —from the formation of the gov- 
ernment to 1801; from 1801 to 1835, the term 
of Chief Justice Marshall; from 1835 to 
1864, the term of Taney; and from 1864 to 
the present time, the terms of Chase, White, 
and Fuller. In chapters ii. to vi., inclusive, 
he takes up in order the four main points of 
discussion, —‘‘The Strife between the States 
and the United States’? (chapter ii.) ; ‘‘The 
Strife between Groups of States for Control 
of the Government,’’ comprising a succinct 
exposition and analysis of the influence of 
slavery on the national development, with its 
inevitable issue in the Civil War, and a con- 
sideration of the Reconstruction period 
(chapters iii. and iv.) ; ‘‘The Strife between 
Departments of the Government’’ (chapter v.) ; 
and ‘‘The Strife between Classes’’ (chapter 
vi.). The book ends with a chapter of con- 
clusions. The major part of the volume is 
at once historical and critical, and the inter- 
est is sustained from beginning to end; but 
the attention of most readers will be specially 
concentrated on chapter vi., in which are 


*GrowTH oF NATIONALITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A Social Study. By John Bascom. New York and Lon- 
1 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Crown 8 vo. pp. xX, 214. 

1.25. 


discussed the various phases of social devel- 
opment and the dangerous tendencies in the 
national life of to-day are clearly indicated. — 
Points of special interest are the questions of 
contracts, railroads, and the Interstate Com- 
mission, the use of the power of injunction, 
and the income tax. On the use of injunc- 
tions the author says: ‘‘Government by in- 
junction, to which the public attention has 
been repeatedly directed of late, offers an 
example of an abuse of power. This action 
of the courts has been one-sided in its opera- 
tion, has deepened class divisions, and has 
evoked bitter resentment. . . . It is perfectly 
easy for a court to give its injunctions the 
character of legislation, extending them to 
some action not in itself under the censure 
of the law, and then, by a summary punish- ; 
ment, set aside the constitutional right of 
trial by jury. The law is thus made, inter- 
preted, and enforced by the same person or | 
persons in a manner that admits of no dis- 
cussion or redress. No absolutism could be ; 
more complete or rapid than this; no usurpa- 
tion more inadmissible.’? The famous Debs 
case is instanced as in point, and the writer 
continues: ‘*A court that undertakes by in- 
junction to anticipate and settle the relation 
of classes because of and by means of some 
pecuniary interests involved in the conflict 
much misapprehends its true function. 
‘*When the court in the case of Debs gave 
a general prohibition, resting on unknown 


.| parties, and followed it up with summary 


punishment, as it did, it committed a dis- 
tinct trespass on the legislative function, 
and with a flagrant disregard of a leading 
constitutional right,—the right of trial by 
jury.’ 

After citing the provisions of the Consti- 
tution for protecting the right of trial by 
jury, the author says: ‘‘These safeguards of 
the Constitution are all evaded by the device 
of an injunction, and this in a class of cases 
which involves the utmost division of public 
opinion, an absolute denial on the part of 
many of any wrong-doing, and a distinct 
taking of sides by the court in a social con- 
troversy. The misuse of the injunction is 
the more obvious from the fact that it has 
never been used in defence of workmen, 
whose losses, grievances, and weaknesses are 
more conspicuous than those of employers.’’ 

Dr. Bascom writes on a high moral plane, 
and brings to his discussion wide and accu- 
rate knowledge, keen analysis, cogent reason- 
ing, and a judicial temper. His book ought 
to be read and pondered by all citizens, but 
especially by leaders of public opinion. 


THE MELOON FARM. A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Pool. Illustrated. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $1. Seaton - 
years ago, when ‘‘Roweny in Boston’’ ap- 
peared in a Sunday newspaper, there was 
instant recognition of the fact that a new 
writer had appeared who was worth attending 
to. Wit, humor, and a good-natured appre- 
ciation of the interesting side of common 
things made the story of Roweny’s adventures — 
attractive. Succeeding stories by Miss Pool 
have been more carefully worked out, 
little increase of power on that account. In 
this latest work we care nothing for the pl 


~ 
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grouped themselves. 


_ Chronicle. 


ise there is nothing inevitable in it. 
can see how, in quite different ways, the 
eople assembled in the story might have 
The melodrama fails to 


move.us. But, for all that and for the same 


_ reason that ‘‘Roweny’’ was a very agreeable 


person to encounter, Zhe Meloon Farm is 
good light reading from beginning to end. 
A girl with a voice is trained to sing in 
**the opera,’’ succeeds, is entangled with a 
tenor of good voice and poor morals, loses 
her voice, wins it back, succeeds again, and 


finally abandons the stage after a series of 


heart-breaking adventures. Meanwhile Mr. 
Meloon, the college-bred farmer, plays his 
part as a kind of benevolent deity, to whom 
all parties resort when they are in trouble, 
without regard to his sensibilities, which 
happen to be quite as wide-awake and trouble- 
some as their own. The story is of little 
value, but the materials of which it is made 
are valuable and interesting. One regards 
the writer as a personal friend, and feels 
keen regret that this is a posthumous publi- 
cation. We do not know any sketches of life 
in New England through which human nature 
runs in a stream more full and deep. Miss 
Pool saw the oddities and eccentricities of 
the people she observed; but she saw some- 
thing more and better, —the quality that made 
them worth observing and writing about. 


McLouGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. A 
By Eva Emery Dye. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This is a 
spirited and somewhat colloquial record of 
events connected with the settlement of Ore- 
gon. The hero of it is Dr. John McLough- 
lin, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Through his 
energy, zeal, and humanity the early settlers 
were protected from many dangers in their 
headlong rush into the territory. Written 
without heat, and with little prejudice for or 
against either the Indian or the white man, 
the narrative gives a remarkably just view of 
their mutual relations. The author writes as 
if she were personally familiar with the char- 
acters and events in the early romantic times 
of the settlement. But she gives us no in- 
formation as to the sources of her knowledge, 
and does not explain her apparent familiarity 
with the slightest details of life in the early 
days. The importance of the subject would 
have justified a few pages of preface and an 
index with some reference to authorities. 
Lacking much to make a model historical 
sketch, it is still a record of extraordinary 
interest, told in such a vivacious way that 
the reader’s interest is maintained through- 
out. The recklessness of the early settlers, 
the zeal and self-denial of the missionaries, 
the losses and sufferings of the Indians, the 
romantic episodes connected with trapping, 
the influx of settlers, gold-hunting, and the 
strife between the trappers and the settlers, 
ending in the massacre by the Indians and 
the establishment of the authority of the 


‘United States, furnish rare themes for the 
_ chronicler. 


* Tue Baron’s Sons. A Romance of the 


‘Hungarian Revolution of 1848. By Dr. 


-Maurus Jokai, author of Midst the Wild 


ms, etc. Translated from the fourth 
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Hungarian Edition by Percy Favor Bicknell. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Dr. 
Jokai is the popular novelist of Hungary. 
He has now for many years made the singular 
and heroic fortunes of his people the theme 
of stirring romances. Now well past his 
seventieth year, he writes with unabated 
vigor, and is finding his readers in all parts 
of the world. In this story of the stony- 
hearted baron and his sons, he traces the 
fortunes of three young men who, under the 
guidance of a noble mother, repudiate the 
selfish counsels of an ambitious father, and, 
when the strife with Austria breaks out, risk 
everything in the cause of Hungarian liberty 
and independence. Through many vicissi- 
tudes and episodes of danger and success, 
they win their way, two of them to freedom 
with their beloved Hungary, and one of them 
to a glorious death. The theme is noble, the 
treatment vigorous, the style animated, and 
the moral tone elevated and inspiring. Few 
countries furnish better material for the 
writer of historical romances, and Dr. Jokai 
is making for himself a secure place in the 
hearts of his countrymen by setting forth in 
picturesque narratives the events in which he 
played an important part. 


Literary Notes, 


During the fall months Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. of Boston will bring out a defi- 
nitive edition, in seven volumes, of the 
works of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
including all of Col. Higginson’s work that 
he considers most worthy of preservation. 


The Macmillan Company have in hand a 
fourth edition of William Stearns Davis’s 
A Friend of Cesar. It is very seldom that a 
book by an entirely ‘unknown writer achieves 
such a success in so short atime. It is now 
well on its way toward its tenth thousand, 
and is being dramatized by a well-known 
playwright. 


Music Received. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
My Faith looks up to Thee. Sacred Song. For mezzo- 
ean or baritone or contralto. By George Chadwick 
tock, 
Why dost Thou not love Me? Waltz Song. By Louis 


Raymond. ? 
Speak to Me, Carmene Song. By “E. Marie Thoss” 
Alfred Margis. 


(Edward Mahon). 4 
Valse Bleue. Forthe piano. By / 
Ave Maria. Violin or Flute Obligato. For soprano or 
tenor. By Joseph P. Burns. 
Charles de Janon’s Compositions and Arrangements for 
the guitar: ; 
Only for Thee. Fliege. 


Adelaide. Beethoven. _ 
Forest Wanderings. Giese, 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - * Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at’ Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Rain. 


BY MARY J. WOODWARD-WEATHERBEE, 


She is so long a-coming, 
I wonder why she stays? 

Oh, we've been waiting, waiting, 
For many, many days ; 

And the fields they are so thirsty, 
And the little brooks so dry, 

I watch the clouds and wonder 
Why her chariot draws not nigh. 


So long, so long she’s coming, 
The river’s running slow ; 

And where shall I fill my pitcher, 
For the well is very low? 

Oh, joy! I see her coming: 
Her couriers run apace ! 

Oh, sweet! I hear her music, 
And the rain is in my face! 


For the Christian Register. 


Making the World Better. 


BY 


CLARA SHERMAN. 


ik 

Luella Davis and Primrose Hathaway made 
up their minds to be very, very, very good, 
—just as good as the good little children in 
Grandmother Davis’s book. It happened 
like this. One evening Papa Davis went 
rummaging round among the old books on an 
upper shelf in the library, trying to find an 
old copy of Montaigne’s Essays that he was 
sure he had when he was in college. Before 
he found it, he drew out a queer, thin little 
volume in dark brown covers. 

‘*Here, Luella,’’ he said, handing it down 
to his little girl, ‘‘take this and read it; 
only be careful of it. It will show you the 
kind of reading your grandmother had when 
she was a little girl, er grandmother used 
to let her read in it every Sunday afternoon, 
when no other book, except the Bible, was 
allowed. I suppose she knew the stories by 
heart. Show it to Primrose, and see if it 
will not do you two flutterbudgets good. ’’ 

Papa Davis never would have said such a 
thing if he had had any idea of the trouble 
it was going to make. But, then, he would 
never have believed it, if any one had warned 
him; for it was a book crammed full of good 
advice to children, only put in story form. 
First came the stories about bad children, 
and the dreadful things that happened to 
them. One boy told a wrong story, and the 
next day he fell down a precipice. One 
naughty girl made up a face at her teacher, 
and soon after she had an accident that 
scarred her face so that she could never look 
natural again. Of course, the story of the 
bad children who mocked the prophet, and 
were eaten by the bears, was there; and 
many another, which gave Primrose and 
Luella little thrills of horror. 

**Oh, aren’t you glad we are good chil- 
dren?’’ exclaimed Primrose. ‘‘I don’t see 
how children caz be so bad, do you? I’m 
sure, I have never once wanted to make fun 
of the minister’s bald spot; and, besides, 
my own papa has one beginning,’’ she added 
rather inconsequently. 
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Farther on in the book were grouped the 
tales of the very good children, but their ad- 
ventures were neither so varied nor so excit- 
ing. Sensitive Susan relieved the hunger of 
poor children in her neighborhood; and so, 
when she herself became poor and starved, 
she was helped in turn. Patient Priscilla 
bore the teasing of her bad brother in meek- 
ness; and then, when she lay on a bed of 
illness, his remorse was increased,—a story 
that worked both ways. Careful Caroline 
saved her pennies; and, when her father 
failed in business, she was able to buy him 
a pair of nice, warm gloves. A great many 


—— 


of the children died very young; and this 


made the book ‘‘rather weepy,’’ as Luella 
said. The very last story of all was about a 
very, very, very good little girl, who was un- 
happy because all the other children were so 
bad. So she went round, advising Johnny 
not to fight and Jimmy not to be rude and 
Jenny not to be scornful and Julia not to be 
cross, until all the little children in the vil- 
lage were taught better, and they all became 
vely, very, very good, too. And that made 
all the good mothers and fathers happy, and 
all the bad mothers and fathers turned good, 
also; and everything was very lovely, and 
they served as an example to the whole 
country. 

‘*Oh, my!’’ exclaimed Luella, admiringly. 
And she read aloud the last sentence, which 
said, ‘‘No little girl can be truly good with- 
out trying to make other children good, too.’’ 

‘*All right! lLet’s!’’ said Primrose, virt- 
uously. ‘‘I’d just like to cure Dorothy of 
her stinginess! Why, she wouldn’t give me 
even one gum-drop to-day, because she said 
she should have only six left! And there 
I’ve simply fed her on chocolate creams all 
summer! I despise stingy people.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? broke in Luella. ‘‘And it would 
be a good thing to get Harvey Doane to 
come to school on time. There he disturbs 
the class ’most every morning. And don’t 
you think Walter Clark ought to be better? 
Why, I saw him actually fighting in the 
street the other day!’’ 

Before the girls separated, they had made 
their plans for reforming the whole class; 
and the next morning they began their work 
in the best of spirits. Luella hurried through 
her breakfast, and came near going to school 
without her hair-ribbon, so anxious was she 
to catch Harvey Doane before school-time. 
‘*Tt’s lucky I didn’t forget my hair-ribbon, 
though,’’ she murmured, ‘‘as long as I want 
to get Harriet Day to give up her untidi- 
ness. ’’ 

Harvey Doane was on the corner, just as if 
he had been waiting for her. ‘‘Hullo!l’’ he 
said. ‘‘What are you so early for? I’ve got 
to go clear over to the blacksmith’s before I 
start for school.’’ 

Luella could have asked no better chance 
of beginning her little speech. ‘‘Why, I 
came early so as to speak with you about 
something very important,’’ she stammered, 
feeling more embarrassed than she had ex- 


pected. ‘‘Primrose and I—well, we read a 
book— You see, Harvey, I want to ask 
you’’— 


‘Out with it!’’ said Harvey, cheerfully, 
trying to help her out. ‘‘You want me to do 
something for you? Why, yes: of course I 


will. Perfectly delighted! What is it? That 
swing we were talking about?’’ 2 

‘*No, not exactly.’’ And Luella’s cheeks 
felt unaccountably hot and uncomfortable. 
‘*T want to tell you to be good and not be 
late to school any more.’’ 

Harvey stared. ‘‘Why, for mercy’s sake! 
What business is it of yours?’’ he began, 
evidently amazed and ‘impressed. Luella 
plunged into her subject. 

‘*You see, Harvey,’’ she went on with a 
little air of dignity, ‘‘it is very disagreeable 
to our teacher to have you come to school 
so late; and it interrupts the class, Now, if 
each one of us tries to be good,’’— 

Here she was interrupted by a merry laugh. 
‘*Well, if you aren’t the cheekiest! Here 
you are hindering me on my errand, and do- 
ing your best to make me late yourself! 
How long since you were made teacher, to 
talk in that way? I suppose you weren’t 
late yourself the other day, when your mother 
sent you to the grocery store, and you forgot 
and went out in the woods with Primrose? 
You’re a nice one!’’ And he went off laugh- 
ing, as if he had heard the best joke of the 
season. Luella did not feel at all encouraged 
by her first attempt; but she thought to her- 
self that she had never realized before what 
a very disagreeable boy Harvey really was, 
and that next time she would be more care- 
ful about her_beginning. She hurried along 
toward school; but, just as she was crossing 
the common, Walter Clark came up behind 
her. The opportunity was too good to be 
lost. But, before she could speak, Walter 
caught at her strap of books. 

‘‘Here, let me carry your books for you,’’ 
he began. ‘‘I just met Harvey Doane, and 
he was laughing over something you said to 
him. He told me to hurry up, and try to 
catch you; for he guessed you had a lecture 
ready for me. What have I been doing now?’’ 

Luella blushed again, but she never 
flinched. ‘‘I didn’t tell Harvey that I had 
a lecture for you, but I did think I would 
speak to you about your fighting in the street 
the other day. It was perfectly disgraceful; 
and for a great, big boy like you, too! I 
think we all ought to be good and never 
fight.’’ 

Walter’s brown eyes flashed as much as 
brown eyes ever can flash; and, after a minute, 
he said scornfully: ‘‘All right for you, Miss 
Nancy! I suppose I ought to have let that 
big bully, Tom Higgins, bend your little 
brother Jack’s wrist way back, oughtn’t I? 
That's all the thanks I get for keeping Tom 
off from Jack, is it? All right for you! 
You can carry your own books the rest of the 
way, I guess!’’ And Walter went off in a 
huff, leaving Luella more ashamed and sorry 
than she had ever dreamed of being. 


A TONIC 
Korsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic., 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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a! Was iat what Walter was fighting 
ind that is why Jack said yesterday 


any longer. What idiots boys are, anyway! 
Why can’t they tell what they know in the 
first placel’’ 
_ Sore from the rebuff, Luella went on to 
_ school; but she walked so slowly, in the new 
_ turn her thoughts had taken, that she arrived 
just one-half minute after the bell had rung 
_and the scholars were seated. 

**Yuella Davis, I shall have to mark you 
late this morning. Try to be more punctual 
in the future,’’ rang out the cool, clear tones 
of the teacher, as she took her seat. Luella 
felt the tears rush to her eyes; for she had 
not been late before that term, and had 
never even thought of the possibility, espe- 
_ cially when she had started so early from 
home. Her cup of mortification was full, as 
she glanced across the room and saw Harvey 
Doane, comfortably seated, with a broad 
smile on his face; and he,—yes, he actually 
did, in spite of her tears, —he winked at her! 


(Zo be continued.) 


ee 


The Adventures of a Gray Cat. 


Did you ever hear of a cat playing scare- 
crow? And a stuffed pussy, too, at that. 
Not very long ago a lady who loves her gar- 
den very much was greatly troubled because 
of the flocks of hungry sparrows which came 
in families and companies, and picked up all 
the little grass and flower-seeds as fast as 
they were sown. They were bold, saucy, 
little fellows, not easily frightened away; 
and the lady was in despair. 

“*Why not have a cat?’’ some kind friend 
suggested. But no: a cat would kill the 
little birds. Then a bright idea came to the 
lady’s mind; and, to her family’s amuse- 
ment, a sleek-looking, gray flannel pussy 
mounted guard over the precious seeds. 

How the sparrows twittered and com- 
plained! But not one of them dared brave 
that fierce-looking sentinel! 

All day long puss sat in the middle of the 
garden. But late in the afternoon she mys- 
teriously disappeared; and the watchful birds 
were quick to discover her absence, so that 
the lady was obliged to start out on a search 
for the missing guard. Not very far from 
home there sat Miss Pussy on a neighboring 
perch, looking as dignified as ever. She was 
seized upon with great satisfaction, when a 
door opened, and out came Mrs. Neighbor 
with a very merry smile on her face. 

**T must tell you how completely I have 
been deceived,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You know 
how very much afraid of cats I am? Well, 

_ my dear friend, I have been standing at my 
window for some time, clapping my hands 
and crying ‘Shoo!’ ‘Scat!’ to that very life- 
like animal, and feeling much disgusted that 
- I could not frighten it away !’’ 

Both ladies had a hearty laugh over the 
funny circumstance, but it was yet to be ex- 
plained how puss managed to get away from 
the garden. It was not long, however, before 
another funny story came to the garden lady’s 
a 8. Another neighbor, out for a stroll with 
er baby and two pet dogs, was startled to 
é bes of the dogs dash past, carrying by the 
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neck a large gray cat, and shaking it violently 
as he ran. 

Mrs. Mother dropped her baby, and started 
in pursuit, crying: ‘‘You shall not kill that 
cat! You shall not!’’ 

Can you imagine her surprise when she 
found that she had rescued a puss made of 
gray flannel and stuffed with cotton? 

She could not guess its rightful home. So 
she left it on the step where the dog had 
dropped it, whence it came once more into 
the hands of its owner, and at last accounts 
was sitting in quiet dignity under the watch- 
ful eyes of the disappointed sparrows.— 
Selected. 


A Legacy. 


Do you remember, little cloud, 
This morning when you lay— 

A mist along the river — what 
The waters had to say? 


And how the many-colored flowers 
That on the margin grew 
All promised, when the day was done, 
To leave their tints to you? 
— Father Tabb, 


Dancer’s Thanks. 


“Help! help!’? buzzed Dancer, struggling 
wildly in the white, creamy milk. ‘‘Oh, I 
shall drown if some one does not come 
quickly!’’ 

‘‘Hullo! What’s all this noise about?’’ 
said a loud voice; anda pair of big, round 
eyes looked over the top of the milk-jug. 
Poor little Dancer nearly fainted with fright, 
though the owner of the round eyes did not 
seem at all cross; but, putting in his finger, 
he carefully rescued the little fly from the 
milky sea. Little Dancer himself was deeply 
interested in what followed: the gentleman 
put him on a piece of red, hairy paper, 
which quickly dried all the milk. ‘‘Thank 
you so much!’’ cried Dancer, in fly lan- 
guage. ‘‘I shall soon be quite well again 
now.’’ And, after a little while, he un- 
folded his wings, and flew up to where his 
brother and sister were dancing near the 
ceiling. 

One day, some time after this, Dancer was 
crawling contentedly up the window, when 
Brightwings, his eldest sister, came flying up. 

**Oh, we’re having such fun!’’ she buzzed. 
‘“Won’t you come and play with us? Dol’’ 

**Where are you playing?’’ asked Dancer, 
as they flew together into the garden. 

**Tt’s such a nice place,’’ said Bright- 
wings. ‘‘On a man’s head that’s not a bit 
hairy.’’ 

She flew up to the gentleman who was sit- 
ting under the trees, and settled on his bald 
head. 

Her brother, who had recognized his friend 
of the milk-jug, followed her; and they had 
a merry game. d 

But, in a few minutes, Dancer noticed that 
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the owner of the head) kept putting up his 
hand as if to drive them away, and making 
queer little noises. 

‘*Stop a minute, Brightwings,’’ he said. 
‘Te doesn’t like it.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ cried his sister. ‘*What 
does that matter? And why shouldn’t he?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell you,’’ laughed Dancer. ‘‘But 
we mustn’t stay any longer. ’’ : 

“It’s so jolly! I dont’ want to go!’’ said 
Brightwings. 

But Dancer was firm. 

“If he hadn’t saved me, I should have 
been drowned,’’ he replied. ‘‘And we 
mustn’t worry him, and prevent his going to 
sleep like that.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Brightwings. 
go and have some jam!’’ 

So the two flew off to the pantry, leaving 
the old gentleman to finish his nap in peace. 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


‘‘Tet’s 


A Devoted Bird Mother. 


One of the best known among the diving 
birds is the ‘‘foolish guillemot,’’ which is 
found in great numbers in the northern seas 
of both the Old and the New Worlds. Why 
they have got such a silly name it is hard to 
tell, for they have many good qualities. 
They are very fond of their young. The 
little ones are easily caught simply by row- 
ing after them in a boat, until they become 
tired out. But the mother will not be far 
off. In fact, she swims all around the boat, 
dives under it from one side to the other, 
and, as soon as she reaches the surface, utters 
a strange, sad call. The boatman has not 
the heart to tease so excellent a creature long, 
and by and by delivers his prisoner to her 
care. Then she sails away triumphantly, 
with the youngster nestling under her wing. 
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Good News. 


Nature’s Worship. 


The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
As ’twere a living thing ; 

The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping. 


They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends.the human knee; 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 


The mists are lifted from the rills, 
Like the white wing of prayer ; 
They kneel above the ancient hills, 

As doing homage there. 


The forest tops are lowly cast 
O’er breezy hill and glen, 
As if a prayerful spirit passed 

On nature as on men. 


The sky is as a temple’s arch ; 
The blue and wavy air 
Is glorious with the spirit march 
Of messengers at prayer. 
—/.G, Whittier. 


What is Wanted? 


The letter below expresses sufficiently well 
the uneasy feeling which many conscientious 
people have, who do not want to throw away 
life and effort on ‘‘Borrioboola-Gha’’ and 
similar enterprises. The young people of 
this country show no want of energy when a 
great cause is presented in the concrete. 

It is not fair to print such questions with- 
out even trying to answer them. 

Giving, then, an answer on the moment, 
and reserving an editorial right to add to the 
list hereafter, I should say that the most 
important enterprises which the world now 
has in hand, for which it needs the eager 
help of its best and its bravest, are :— 

1. The relief of the Indian famine, and fit 
provision that, in the world between the 
North Pole and.the South, such famines shall 
not recur. 

2. In this connection, a double-track rail- 
road from Quebec to Patagonia. 

3. And the first-class railroad from Cairo 
to the Cape. 

4. A high court of nations to determine 
the future status of the provinces which make 
up ‘what is now called the Chinese Empire. 

5. Twenty Hamptons or Tuskegees in the 
United States, each sending out annually one 
hundred well-equipped teachers of their race. 

6. The complete equipment of the Euro- 
pean- Asiatic Railway from the Atlantic basin 
to the Pacific. 4 

7. Speaking for our own country, and not 
for the rest of the world, education rather 
than instruction in the public schools. 

I should not object if all young men and 
young women, and any one else who is good 
for anything, enrolled themselves in one or 
other of these enterprises. Suppose they 
even wore distinct uniforms or badges, to 
indicate the object each had in hand,—‘‘I 
go for Patagonia,’’ ‘‘I am a high court 
man. ’’ 

Two hundred years hence, the world, as it 
makes an occasional retrospect, will be ask- 
ing questions as to these affairs,—just as we 
hunt in the annals of 1620 for the faintest 
reference to the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Epwarp E. HAuE. 
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Correspondence. 


A GREAT CAUSE, 


Of all the people who have been nursed in 
the halls of such Alma Maters as Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Antioch, Cornell, Ann 
Arbor, or Meadville, is there not one, groom, 
squire, or page, who will tell us how to 
quicken the same zeal in a great cause as 
men and women like to feel in small ones, — 
as they display, morning, noon, and night, 
in causes not very large? Is there none, out 
of all? 

Now lawn tennis is an admirable game. 
Golf is an admirable game. War is another 
admirable game. And people spend so much 
zeal in them! So, when I read my news- 
paper, I am almost sure to have a full page 
of war, a full page of tennis, a full page of 
golf. Nor am I sorry. 

I go on a picnic; and I find ‘‘Arch,’’ as 
we call him, in love and admiration. I have 
not talked with Arch since I saw him work 
out on four blackboards that admirable new 
demonstration of Burrowes’s second proposi- 
tion. And Arch and I stay away from the 
rest. Pure and peaceable, of good report, a 
gentleman, brave as mad Antony, keen as 
Daniel Boon, Arch is well worth talking to. 
And I ask him what is on. What does he 
mean to do with himself? To what will he 
give this first virgin year?—Arch, who has 
graduated with all the Jaudes (that means 
‘*praises,’’ Ruth) that the college can express 
in amplissimas (that means ‘‘fullsome,”’ 
Ruth)? ‘‘What is on?’’ 

And Arch is not sure. If his father buys 
the Giraffe, Arch thinks he will take a long 
cruise in her, and learn how to sail her him- 
self. Or, in a half-whisper,—looking over 
the shoulder, to be sure his mother is not by, 
—her second cousin is an officer in the 
Second Shropshire Yeomanry, who will land 
next Monday at the Cape. He could be at 
the Cape by the 17th. ‘‘What do I think 
about his going there, and taking his chance 
for a commission against the Boers?’’ 

Did any one ever suggest to my dear 
Archie that it would be a mighty good thing 
if the kingdom of God should come into all 
the earth, and ask how he and Maud and 
Monty and Jane would like to go into a com- 
bination to bring that in? 


More than three hundred years ago, in the 
street at Kolozsvar, there stood a stranger who 
spoke the Magyar language very poorly, I 
believe, but who spoke with all his heart 
and all his soul and all his mind and all his 
strength. Two or three men stopped to hear 
him, and then two or three more, and then 
four or five. Then women stopped with the 
men. And, as he spoke and saw the fire in 
their eyes, his eyes flashed fire into theirs. 
It seemed as if they taught him what to say; 
and he said it back to them, in their own 
language, as they could not say it themselves. 
They fired him. He fired them. They felt, 
as they never had felt, how near God was to 
them and they to God. They found out 
what it would be if God himself took the 
rule of this world, so that God’s will should 
be done in Kolozsvar as it is done by Jupiter 
and Saturn and the comets and the stars. 


And a great, big man (I do not know who) 
swore that, as God lived, this man should be — 
heard in the church: he should not have to. 
stand in the street. And the ofhers said, — 
‘*No,—by God, he should not!’’ and would 
not let him protest. And they took him in 
their arms, and carried him into the church, 
the poor priests, begowned and besurpliced, 
running away. 

Just what did he say to those street-farers? 
I asked our Hungarian friends who came here 
to our celebration, and they did not know. 

I think he told them that they were sons 


|and daughters of God, and that they would 


have God’s own strength to help them when- 
ever they chose to make God’s law the law 
of Hungary, and God’s kingdom to come 
there. 

And I think he knew how to say it so that 
they should believe him. 

But I do not know what he said. 
did. 


I wish I 
ey. 


Outcome of the Fresh-air Movement. 


Clearly, if the rational—as contrasted with 
the sentimental — basis of fresh-air work is the 
increased value to the community of sturdier 
boys and girls, these outings should be carried 
on as the public school system, under public 
supervision and at public expense. But no one, 
probably, could be found who would say that 
public sentiment is prepared for such a step. 
Only too welcome are the much more conserva- 
tive advances which have been gained so far, the 
recognition that public welfare demands breath- 
ing places in congested tenement districts, bath- 
ing facilities in both summer and winter, play- 
grounds for the children of the street, and 
guidance for their idle vacation hours. Our 
municipalities are not ready to go into the 
country-week business, logical as may appear its 
need. Therefore, it is necessary for those. who 
like to hear the laughter and see the browned, 
full cheeks of the city’s children returning from 
their week of fresh air to plan the continued 
support of the movement from private resources 
for some time to come. But it is time now to 
begin, as has been done in rare instances, to 
count on the financial co-operation of the chil- 
dren themselves. Readers of the Review will 
remember the plan of Mayor Quincy of Boston, 
by which the municipality conducted a camp at 
which boys, and, later, we believe, girls, received 
a week or two of outing at a cost to them within 
the reach of nearly every one, and a per capita 
cost to the city, including gratuitous entertain- 
ment of a few who could not pay, very much 
less than that which is expended by any large 
private fresh-air agency. The interesting point 
of this is that the majority of those who would 
like their children to go on such an outing, the 
plain people of the city, were able to meet the 
little expense involved—and without loss of 
self-respect. It is a mistake, now that the tene- 
ment population has been educated into the 
idea of the country week, to continue to exhaust 
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the available funds in paying the entire expenses 
of a comparatively few, when by devoting the 
same amount to careful administration and sup- 
-plementing it with what the parents themselves 
are able to pay the benefit of an outing might be 
brought within the reach of double the number 
_ now enjoying it. 

_ Weare constantly running across kind-hearted 
_ philanthropists who persist in assuming that the 
a? Top Byes s. 

_ generosity of the community should be directed 
_ solely toward that little section of the population 
_ which we are pleased to call the submerged 
tenth; that this tenth should be picked up and 
nursed along without exacting any effort on its 
part; that any plan which would require ma- 
terial co-operation from the beneficiary would 
- exclude some of these unfortunates, and, there- 
_ fore, be uncharitable. The sturdy independence 
of the five other tenths of society which is 
_ struggling along with the problem of earning a 
_ living and a future for its children is forgotten 
_ by these philanthropists, and the lot of the 
_ pauper in spirit is made softer than that of the 
_ workman who is too manly to have done for his 
family what he is too poor to do of himself 
alone. So, doubtless, the proposal to make 
fresh-air outings available, at a modest expense, 
to the children of the great mass of the people, 
rather than to spend all the money in carrying 
the entire expenses of a much smaller number, 
from a less worthy class of the population, will 
meet with earnest protest. But we confess we 
do not see — when it is clear that the State is 
not ready to provide, and our private resources 
are not adequate to provide, for all equally — 
why the energies of the generous should be de- 
voted to perpetuating a relatively small pauper 
class and a dangerously fecund pauper spirit 
rather than to insuring the sturdy development 
of the great mass of children who have received 
from their parents the spirit of independent 
American citizenship.—/From the Charities Re- 
view. 
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Col. Hopkins on Unitarianism. 


Col. Archibald Hopkins, son of the late Dr. 
Mark Hopkins of Williams College, has pub- 
lished a book on “The Apostles’ Creed,” in 
which, as one who stands outside of it, he esti- 
mates the value of the work done by the Uni- 
tarians of this country. The exclusion of Uni- 
tarians from the ranks of evangelical Christians, 
and the denunciations of them with which Col. 
Hopkins has been familiar, naturally led him to 
examine their works and ways. The result ap- 
pears in the paragraphs which follow. We are 
in doubt, however, whether the remarks attrib- 
uted to Dr. Gregg were not made by Dr. Brough- 
ton. [Epiror.] 


‘ It is sometimes claimed that the spirit of hos- 
tility and the asperity growing out of creed divi- 
sions are dying out. Perhaps two recent utter- 
ances may throw some light on the question. 

The Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of a Presbyterian 
_ church in Brooklyn, commenting on revival ser- 
vices there, said among other things, as reported 
‘in the Zribune : — 
“We did not, of course, expect the Unitarians 
to join in our movement; for we are believers 
_ in the truth, and they do not believe in the truth 
_ any more than the men who crucified Jesus 
_ Christ. 
“All sinners are Unitarians, and all Unita- 
rians are sinners. We want to convert the Uni- 
| tarians, and want them to come to our meetings ; 
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but we do not want them to help us preach 
there, because they do not preach God’s truth.” 

The second instance occurred in connection 
with the laying of the corner-stone of an Epis- 
copal church at Cohasset, Mass., and was re. 
ported in the daily press. Bishop Lawrence 
was present; and the pastor of the Unitarian 
church said “a few graceful words of congratu- 
lation,” and presented a brief history of his 
ancient parish for the corner-stone. A few days 
later twenty-six clergymen belonging to the 
bishop’s diocese sent him a letter in which they 
said, among other things, that his appearance 
at such a function in the company of a Unita- 
rian minister was “an insult to God the Father, 
and to His eternal Son,” asked the bishop for a 
public assurance that he is not a Unitarian him- 
self, informed him that there is in his diocese a 
strong devotion to Christ, and closed as follows: 
“If we may be so bold, we ask you, whatever 
your own opinion may be, to respect this devo- 
tion, and not trample it under your feet.” 

Such exhibitions in connection with the ado- 
ration of the weak and perfidious tyrant Charles 
I, as a saint and martyr, in the same locality 
and under the auspices of the same organiza- 
tion at about the same time, one would suppose 
would be hardly likely to attract the average 
American outsider. As I havé no church con- 
nection, I may venture to say that my investiga- 
tions have led me to the conclusion that, in high 
individual character and unselfish helpfulness 
to others, as well as in lofty intellectual stand- 
ards and attainments, the Unitarians in this 
country easily lead all the churches; and almost 
every great movement among us for the uplift- 
ing and amelioration of mankind has been origi- 
nated and chiefly promoted by them, while the 
other churches were too busy saving souls to 
take any interest in such mundane things. 

The unselfish, unequalled achievement in the 
uplifting of men along every line of human en- 
deavor, moral, scientific, humanitarian, and edu- 
cational; the noble literary efflorescence so po- 
tent and so helptul, comprising with one or two 
exceptions all our great writers ; the high spirit- 
ual leadership and fearless originality of Emer- 
son, the stirring patriotism of “The Man without 
a Country,” the sublime imagery of “Thanatop- 
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sis,” the delightful and eleyating companionship 
of the “Autocrat,” the unique poetic realism 
and power of “The Scarlet Letter,” the sweet 
story of “Evangeline,” and all of Longfellow’s 
entrancing poetry of childhood and the home; 
the mellow splendor of Lowell’s genius conse- 
crated to every good cause, and the flashing wit 
that tipped his knightly lance; the illuminat- 
ing histories of Sparks and Palfrey, of Bancroft 
and Ticknor, of Prescott, Motley, Parkman, and 
Fiske; the profound philosophic insight and in- 
tellectual acumen of Martineau and Fiske that 
have given us the most cogent arguments in 
support of immortality and the existence of a 
Supreme Being; the assurance of the divine 
goodness and of peace that pervade the rapt 
songs of Whittier; the flaming zeal for human 
liberty of Parker, and the manly saintliness of 
Channing; the finished culture and oratory of 
Everett; the strong moral fibre, unflinching 
courage, and devoted public service of the 
Adamses ; the educational lead and stimulus of 
Horace Mann, Agassiz, Peabody, and Eliot ; the 
far-reaching reforms of Dorman B. Eaton and 
George W. Curtis; the elevated and inspiring 
sentiment of “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”; the filial piety of ‘Nearer, my God, to 
thee,” dear to so many; the womanly devotion 
and tender nursing of Florence Nightingale, 
Dorothea Dix, and Clara Barton; the noble and 
beneficent agency of the Sanitary Commission, 
—have all sprouted in souls that reciters of 
creeds call “unbelieving,” and have come to fru- 
ition with blessing incomputable without any 
creed, without any atonement, and without any 
Trinity. Take them away, and it would be like 
a withering blight on the character and renown 
of our country. Strange that the Almighty 
should place open “unbelievers” on the ad- 
vanced outposts of righteousness, enlighten- 
ment, and progress, while “true believers” lag 
impotent and indifferent in the rear. I have 
referred to Unitarians and what they have done 
to emphasize what may be and has been accom- 
plished outside of creeds. Can any one suggest 
an instance in which they have helped to higher 
results than these? What lofty ideal of noble 
character, what pure aspiration, what exaltation 
of conscience and right, what willing sacrifice 
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for others, what intellectual stimulus, what spir- 
ituality, what love and benevolence, what high 
compelling motive, that enter into, mould, and 
uplift the lives of men, may not be found here! 

If the test furnished by the founder of Chris- 
tianity,—and he suggested no other, nor is there 
any other that is rational,—“By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” is to prevail, who are the 
best Christians? If we suppose the Almighty 
to be a rational and benevolent Being, desirous 
of advancing and uplifting the condition of the 
race here on earth, is it not safe to assume that 
results such as these are likely to be more grati- 
fying to him than the acceptance and propaga- 
tion of creeds and dogmas, or the determined 
maintenance of dissonant and harmful sectarian- 
ism and churchism, which so far have undeni- 
ably borne no such fruits ? 


Iowa Letter. 


I write from Iowa, hoping that a letter may 
awaken something of the interest felt by us 
in reading the letters from Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast. The State work in Iowa this 
year has been unusually fruitful in results. 
We have enjoyed two successful conferences, 
—the one at Omaha and the other at Sioux 
City. We are now preparing for a fall con- 
ference at Humboldt, October 7 to 11. 

The missionary work of the State is being 
developed along several lines. In conjunc- 
tion with the Davenport parish, the confer- 
ence supports a valuable organ for the liberal 
cause in the State paper, Old and New, 
edited by Rev. A. M. Judy. The conference 
has bought a church building at Iowa City, 
and the work is being carried forward in this 
important university centre. Des Moines, 
the natural headquarters for the State work, 
has experienced a revival of interest. The 
Des Moines church is increasing in numbers 
and activity. The forty members received 
this year are not the only proof of renewed 
life. During vacation the church has been 
repainted, recalcimined, and thoroughly reno- 
vated. In other churches throughout the 
State, dormant activities have been aroused 
by the State secretary; and, last but not 
least, we have inaugurated a summer school 
at Lake Okoboji, Iowa’s largest lake and 
favorite summer resort. Our original plan 
had been to erect a pavilion for church and 
school purposes, but difficulties arose as to 
the possibility of securing sufficient accom- 
modation. We therefore availed ourselves of 
the generosity of a friend of the cause, who 
offered us the use of Manhattan Point, with 
its large pavilion and many cottages. The 
prolonged uncertainty as to location occa- 
sioned considerable delay, so that up to the 
date set for opening the school it was impos- 
sible to reply definitely to requests for accom- 
modations. Under these circumstances the 
excellent attendance and the school’s complete 
success surpassed our expectations. The lo- 
cation proved ideal, the lectures were of a 
high order, and all expenses were fully met. 

The financial success of the school was due 
to the management of the State secretary, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, who for more than a 
month expended her entire time, thought, and 
energy upon this venture, 

The school’s social success was due to the 
healthy and hearty spirit of co-operation, in 
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which all united to make our large family 
comfortable and content. Of certain learned 
gentlemen, it would be difficult to determine 
whether they were more admirable in the 
class-room or when wielding the hammer 
and saw. 

The lectures were largely conducted by the 
ministers of Iowa, assisted by such men as 
Prof. Loos of the Iowa State University, 
Prof, Carruth of the Kansas State Univer- 
sity, and Rev. Albert Lazenby of Chicago. 

By means of the literature distributed at 
our Sunday services, the liberal thought has 
reached many; while the influence of the 
summer school has been felt throughout the 
State. Pupils in attendance were from the 
following cities: Davenport; Sioux City; 
Des Moines; Iowa City; Burlington; Web- 
ster City; Mason City; Storm Lake; Perry; 
Sanborn; Ida Grove; Spirit Lake; Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak. ; Vermilion, So. Dak. ; Lu- 
verne, Minn. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
State Association to negotiate for a perma- 
nent site for the school. 

MARIE H. JENNEY. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


In order to avoid delay and complication, 
the friends and constituents of the Associa- 
tion are asked to carefully note and to re- 
member the following recommendations :— 

Letters concerning the Book Department 
of the Association’s work should be addressed 
to the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. If personally ad- 
dressed to the president, secretary, or any 
other officer, there may be delay in filling 
the order. 

Contributions in the regular order, and un- 
less in response to personal solicitation, 
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should be addressed to Francis H. Lincoln, — 
treasurer, or to the American Unitarian As- — 
sociation, and not to the president or secre- 
tary. 5 

Checks should be drawn to the order of the 
American Unitarian Association, and not to 
the personal order of an individual officer. 

Letters and communications in regard to 
the settlement of ministers or the adjustment 
of parish work, or in regard to temporary sup- 
plies, should be addressed to the field secre- 
taries, who are: for New England, Rev. 
George H. Badger, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 
for the Middle States, Rev. D. W. More 
house, 104 East 20th Street, New York; for 
the Western States, Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago; and for the 
Pacific Coast, Rev. George W. Stone, 318 
Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. These offi- 
cers are charged with the duties of meeting 
the needs of parishes and ministers, and with 
the immediate conduct of the field work. 

Ministers desiring opportunities of preach- 
ing or of settlement in New England should 
further communicate with the secretary of the 
Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Such communications, if addressed to the 
president or secretary, are simply referred to 
Mr. Manchester. 

Communications which concern national 
work, or which concern business requiring 
the attention and action of the board of 
directors, should be addressed to the national 
secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John, who is, 
under the by-laws, in charge of the official 
corespondence of the board of directors, 

Correspondents are particularly asked to 
note that they need not duplicate their letters. 
In a few cases it may be desirable to com- 
municate both with the local field secretary — 
and with the national secretary; but it is 
never necessary to write letters on the same 
subject to the president and secretary of the 
Association. All the officers of the Associa- 
tion are in constant communication, and it is 
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for correspondents to deal at once with 
department, to which letters must be re- 
red if addressed elsewhere. If correspond- 
s will observe these recommendations, the 
business of the Association will be expedited, 
the time alike of the officers and their corre- 
spondents economized, and possible causes of 
misunderstanding removed. 

_ The national headquarters show evidences 
of renewed activity, all the national officers 
being at their posts. During the summer the 
president has filled preaching engagements at 
Nahant, Beverly, Manchester, and Magnolia, 
Mass., North-east Harbor, Seal Harbor, and 
Winter Harbor, Me., and at the Hancock 
‘Conference. The secretary has filled preach- 
‘ing engagements at Concord, Milton, Beverly, 
‘Manchester, and Boston (King’s Chapel and 
‘Boston Common), Mass., North-east Harbor 
and Eastport, Me., and at the Shoals and 
Weirs meetings; and he has just returned 
from a journey in the Middle West. On 
this journey Mr. St. John presided at the 
meeting of the Western Missionary Council 
‘in Chicago, and visited Lithia Springs and 
Danville, Ill., Morenci, Mich., Salem, Ohio, 
and Pittsburg, Pa. He has already given in 
the Register his impressions of the important 
work at Lithia Springs. 

_ At Morenci, Mich., a very interesting situ- 
ation has developed. The minister of the 
orthodox Congregational church, becoming 
dissatisfied with the doctrines of that body, 
has started an independent movement which 
now seeks Unitarian fellowship. Mr. St. 
John spoke on two week-day evenings in a 
hall to more than one hundred people, and 
found the beginnings of a vigorous and useful 
Unitarian church. Mr. Rihbany, the minis- 
ter under whose leadership this enterprise is 
going forward, has also developed a number 
of preaching stations in the surrounding 
country. 

At Salem, Ohio, a somewhat similar situ- 
ation appears. A considerable number of the 
substantial people desire the establishment of 
a Unitarian church. A temporary organiza- 
tion has been formed, and it is expected that 
regular services will soon. begin. Mr. St. 
John spoke on Sunday, September 2, to a 
large company of interested people. 

At Danville, Ill., work has been going 
forward for some months under the care of 
Rev. E. E. Carr, formerly of the Methodist 
denomination; and it is hoped that some per- 
manent organization can be achieved. 

Of the field secretaries, Mr. Morehouse has 
maintained his large correspondence at a rest- 
ful place in Western Maine, where he has 
also preached most acceptably in an orthodox 
church. 

Mr. Badger has kept his regular office hours 
during the greater part of the summer, and 
has filled preaching engagements at Provi- 
dence, R.I., Dover, N.H., Nantucket, Sias- 
conset, and Vineyard Haven, Mass., and at 
‘the Weirs meetings. He was chairman, also, 
of the Programme Committee of the Isles of 
Shoals meetings; and the success of these 
meetings was largely due to his skill and 
energy. 

_ Mr. Southworth, secretary of the Western 
‘Conference, has been indefatigably active 
making a long missionary journey through 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Manitoba, preaching 
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and speaking nearly every day in the greatest 
heat of the summer. He has also made a 
missionary journey in Wisconsin, attended 
the camp meeting at Lithia Springs, Il]., and 
maintained a very large correspondence 
through his rapidly awakening department. 
Several ministers of experience and ability 
from other communions have allied them- 
selves with our fellowship in the Western 
department during the summer, and are ready 
to take up new work with the opening of the 
church year. 

Mr. Stone came East in July for conference 
before taking up his new work on the Pacific 
Coast, and left in the latter part of the month 
for the North-west. He has visited the 
churches in Washington and Oregon, spent 
a week in and about San Francisco, and has 
now taken charge of the church in San José, 
which is in an imperilled condition. He 
has developed several opportunities of use- 
fulness, upon which he makes an interesting 
report. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The secretary is at headquarters, Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, every day now. There is 
a cordial welcome waiting there for any one, 
on whatever errand he may come. The room 
is always open in the morning from ten to 
one. 

Last week we had the pleasure of adding 
another union to our rapidly increasing list. 
Westford, Mass., Mr. C. A. Chamberlain 
president, is now a branch of the National 
Union. On behalf of that society we cor- 
dially welcome them, and trust that they may 
always find their relationship with us all 
that it should be. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


September 23, ‘‘Uncrossed Bridges; or, 
The Sin of Worrying.’’ If possible, have 
read extracts from ‘‘Menticulture; or, The 
AsrBi of True Living,’’ by Horace 
Fletcher. ‘*The Ladder of Saint Augus- 
tine,’’ Longfellow, and ‘‘Say not the Struggle 
naught availeth,’’ by Arthur Hugh Clough, 
are excellent. There is also a small book of 
quotations, ‘‘Don’t Worry Nuggets. ’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


Now, O Man, cease for a little from thy 
work. Withdraw thyself for a while from 
thy stormy thoughts. - Forget thy weary and 
burdensome struggling. Give thyself for a 
time to God, and rest calmly in him. Leave 
all around thee where God is not, and go 
into the inner chamber of thine heart, and 
shut the door behind thee. Say then, with 
thy whole heart: ‘‘I seek thy face, O Lord! 
Teach thou me how and where I should seek 
thee, and where and how I shall find thee!’’ 
Saint Anselm. 


What a vast proportion of our lives is 
spent in anxious and useless forebodings con- 
cerning the future, either our own or those of 
our dear ones. Present joys, present bless- 
ings, slip by; and we miss half their sweet 
flavor, and all for want of faith in Him who 
provides for the tiniest insect in the sun- 
beam! ... Why cannot we, slipping our 
hand into his each day, walk trustingly over 
that day’s appointed path, —thorny or flowery, 
crooked or straight, knowing that evening 
will bring us sleep, peace, and home?— 
Phillips Brooks. 


I will not seek to know the future years, 

Nor cloud to-day with dark to-morrow’s fears. 
I will but ask a light from heaven, to show 
How, step by step, my pilgrimage should go. 
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And, if the distant perils Seem to make 
The path impassable that I must take, 
as as the river winds through mountains 
one, 
The way will open up—as I go on. 
Anonymous, 


‘*What matter how the winds may blow, 
Since fair or foul alike are best? 
God holds them in his hand, I know; 
And I may leave to him the rest, 

Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 

As still I toward the haven sail 
That lies, I know, not far away.’’ 


‘*Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind?’’ 


Anxiety teases the mind with questions it 
cannot answer, It broods over possible evil. 
Tt peoples the future with dark shapes: it 
frets the sensibilities with worrying conject- 
ure. It spoils the present by loading it with 
the evil of to-morrow. Its tendency is, by 
dwelling on evil, to make us cowardly and 
selfish. Hence, as a matter of fact, we sel- 
dom find any great height and sweetness of 
character in an anxious-minded person, for 
the simple reason that it has no chance to 


grow: ‘‘all the forces go in other directions. ’’ 
WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “ Index’? describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it re can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address 


Maceetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


{ 
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When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our /vee catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
1oo Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
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WATCHES 


Pe TER” BoCO. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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But, when one, in wise and righteous ways, 
has learned to trust in God, and so has come 
into peace, then the seeds of all grace and 
beauty spring up, and spread out their leaves 
in the calm, warm air, and blossom out into 
full beauty, fed from beneath and above. It 
was to secure such an atmosphere, for an end 
so eternally important as this, that Christ 
spoke these words, ‘‘Take no thought.’’ Oh, 
how wise the teaching! How blessed to be 
able to receive it!—_7. 7. Munger. 


UNCROSSED BRIDGES. 


‘*Beauty is its own excuse for being,’’ says 
Emerson; but it would be a rash philosopher 
who would claim the same for the many clubs 
with which, as some one says, our country 
is ‘‘clubbed to death.’’ But, among these 
clubs, wise or otherwise, there is one which 
is proving very helpful, because it brings out 
an old principle in crisp, modern English. 
This is the ‘‘Don’t Worry Club.’’ There 
cannot be too many of it. Its membership 
may be one or many. It is equally adapted 
to city or country, to rich or poor. 

For almost nineteen hundred years the 
world has been reading those words of Jesus, 
‘*Take no thought’? (no anxious thought) 
‘*for the morrow,’’ and has vaguely felt that, 
in time of shipwreck or great disaster, the 
proper thing to do was to call to God for pro- 
tection, who was afar off, or, perchance, had 
gone on a journey. In the ordinary affairs 
of life, however, the common attitude has 
been that of the woman who ‘‘enjoyed poor 
health,’’ or ‘‘escaped a mercy,’’—to sigh 
and look with gloomy forebodings into the 
future. If the day was fair, it was a 
‘‘weather breeder.’’ If some joy filled the 
heart, it foretold some deep distress to fol- 
low. Trust in God had nothing to do with 
term examinations, with home cares, or daily 
responsibilities. 

But the seekers of the light are finding that 
trust in God means keeping every crevice and 
cranny of the soul open, and the glory will 
come in. If God is for us in any time or 
place, he is for us in every time and place; 
and we breathe in his life with every breath, 
our strength is renewed for each moment’s 
struggle, as each moment comes. What, then, 
is there to worry about? Surely, not the 
things we cannot help! If we can help them, 
why stop to worry? We should cease to pile 
up mountains of small worries,—the rainy 
day for which we have saved no money (and 
that day looms up so delightfully black, but 
does it ever come?); the children who may 
grow up to be desperadoes; the jelly that 
may mould next winter; the dress that may 
not wash or the waist that may not be in 
fashion next summer; the position you may 
lose next year; the hereditary tendency to 
weak lungs, which hangs over your life like 
a pall, but does not fall, and you live to 
threescore and ten. Then there are the morn- 
ings when the alarm might not go off, and 
you might not catch your train, and might 
not meet the man in New York, and might 
not make a trade, and might not reach home 
till your wife had supped on horrors. It is 
so easy to lie awake and pile up these wor- 
ries, and see bridge after bridge waiting for 
you to cross. But David said, ‘‘In the 
night watches, I think upon Thee.’’ 

Perhaps we think these imaginings harm 
no one, not even ourselves; and, if we enjoy 
being miserable, it is no one’s affair. But 
they do harm you and me. They injure our 
physical well-being; for, when the mind is 
filled with gloomy forebodings, the body 
does not and cannot, so the doctors say, per- 
form its duties properly. Then, if the body 
works sluggishly, the brain does likewise; 
and our employer soon notes the difference. 
Our gloom communicates itself to all we 
meet, and so the world is hindered. Let us 
worry no more and burn our uncrossed 
bridges, but be each one of us a ‘‘Don’t 
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Worry Club,’’ because it is best for body, 
soul, and spirit; and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away, and we shall joy in the peace 
of God which passeth understanding. 

E. R. R. 


The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 


Everything announced by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is now ready. A 
recapitulation may be of help to our 
readers :-— : 

‘Harvest Service.’’ 
easy, meritorious. Appropriate devotional 
exercises. Six songs, the words in some in- 
stances written for this ‘‘Service.’’ Pages 
16. 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 

“*Bible Stories for Little Folks.’’ An 
attractive book by Miss Lawford, giving the 
Old Testament stories in brief, interesting 
form. Good for Primary teaching and for 
home use. Flexible cloth covers. Price 35 
cents. 

New pictures engraved from various sources, 
illustrating the ‘‘Old Testament Narratives. ’’ 
There will be thirty-six in all. Samples 
sent without charge. Price 33 cents a hun- 
dred copies. 

A tasteful album, intended to contain the 
pictures mentioned above. The pupil is 
supposed to put one into the book each Sun- 
day, writing on the opposite page a summary 
of the lesson. Price 10 cents. 

New leaflets by Rev. Albert Walkley, for 
teachers, to aid in the use of the Old Testa- 
ment lessons. These appear every week, and 
constitute a great help in interpreting the 
subject. so cents per hundred. 

A ‘*Sunday-school Service,’’ by Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley, in 9 pages, size of 
‘*Book of Song and Service.’’ Something 
which has grown out of the needs and experi- 
ences of the Church of the Disciples Sunday- 
school. A help to devotion, education in 
Unitarianism, and enricher of memory. Price 
5 cents single copy. 

First three lessons in the entirely new 
course, ‘‘Great Passages from the Bible.’’ 
Advanced by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford; In- 
termediate by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Subjects: (1) ‘‘Introductory Treatment of 


New music, bright, 
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the Whole Subject’’; (2) same; (3) ‘‘Abram 
and Lot,’’—the whole series to include 
thirty-six lessons covering notable passages 
in the Bible not treated to any extent in pre- 
vious publications, especially the Epistles o 
the New Testament. Issued in weekly leat 
lets, 4 pages, each grade on a separate leaflet. 
Price 75 cents per hundred. 

“*God in Nature.’’ A series of ten — 
for Primary classes, by Kate Gannett Wells. 
Each lesson illustrated, with hints for 
teachers, questions, etc. In envelope, price 
15 cents, net, for the set. Every lesson ona 
4-page leaflet. Other lessons will follow on 
subjects appropriate to Primary work. ‘ 

A new edition of the descriptive catalogue, 
giving titles and contents of all the publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Copies mailed to any one, on application, 
without charge. 

Slips giving information as to new courses 
of study, lists of subjects, etc. Mailed, on 
application, free. 

The above announcements are creditable to 
the Unitarian denomination in their variety 
and fulness. More than that, they are indica- 
tive of a healthy state of demand and sup- 
ply as existing between the Sunday-schools 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
No mention has been made of new editions 
of standing manuals, required and just issued, 
for instance: Mrs. Jaynes’s ‘‘Life of Jesus,’’ 
one thousand copies; Pulsford’s ‘‘Life of 
Jesus,’’ one thousand copies; Dr. Lyon’s 
‘*Old Testament Narratives,’’ one thousand 
copies; Mr. Walkley’s ‘‘Beacon Lights of 
Christianity,’’ five hundred copies; and 
other similar orders. 

In ordinary business, this would mean 
good profits. But the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society exists to serve the Sunday- 
schools, not to make money. It puts text- 
books at low prices, and depends on the 
churches, on individuals, on Sunday-schools, 
for contributions whereby to live. 

The logic is irresistible. It ought to move 
a faithful Unitarian to loyal support of the 
Sunday-school cause, if he or she is not 
already zealous and generous. Do not forget 
that, in the first week of October, the finan- 
cial year of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society ends. Make your membership sure 
by sending something as a contribution be- 
fore that time. All stand on the same foot- 
ing, the largest and the smallest givers. 


COLONIAL. 


There is no lack of colonial feeling in the designs 
In every room in the house the 
colonial influence is spreading; and we sell nearly as 
many antique patterns this year as we do modern. 


of the new century. 


Here is a sideboard of the present year, and it is 
Straight lines, sim- 
plicity of pattern, extreme width to depth, oval fronts, 
and cross-banded edges are strongly in evidence. 


all tinged with the classic ardor. 


The extreme height is only 4% feet, yet the 

The pillars on either side E 
are detached and thrown about ten inches forward of 
the back. This gives a wide, roomy shelf above the 


mirror is 50 inches wide. 


mirror. 


The panels are recessed with burl centres. The drawer fronts are convexed. The trim- 


mings are of solid brass. 


It is really a beautiful piece. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, 
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of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, by 
s such parish or school to appoint three 
rsons who become members of this society 
‘or the term of one year, beginning with the 
nual meeting next following the receipt of 
such contribution. These persons are called 
delegate members, and are qualified to vote 
at the meetings of the society, shaping its 
plans and electing its officers. 

There is a provision for individual gifts, 
which are appreciated. $10 will make any 
one a life member of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. I suggest that, when 
schools or churches send a contribution large 
enough, the sum be devoted to making life 
‘members. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Philip M. 
Johnson is commended to the churches by the 
_ Fellowship Committee. 


The fall meeting of the New England As- 

-sociate Women’s Alliance will be held on 

Wednesday, October 10, with the Branch in 
_ Springfield, Mass. 


The next meeting of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be with the society in Pep- 
_perell, Mass., on Wednesday, October 3. 
_ The principal speakers are to be Rev. Charles 

E. St. John, Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, 
and Rev. Charles F. Dole. The Pepperell 
society extends full hospitality to delegates. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Unions will meet at Berlin, Mass., 
on Saturday, September 22, opening with a 
praise service at 9.30 A.M. The Berlin 
Young People’s Religious Union will provide 
luncheon. The meeting will be largely de- 
voted to the presentation and discussion of 
reports and questions bearing upon the practi- 
cal work and interests of the unions. Special 
prominence will be given to the social feat- 
ures of the meeting. Addresses are expected 
from Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg and 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. The Berlin 
union gives a hearty welcome to all the 
unions of North Worcester County. 


Boston.—Roxbury, First Church: Rev. 
James DeNormandie will resume his pulpit 
duties next Sunday, September 16. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): As most of the city churches 
will be open on the 23d of September, the 
open-air meetings end for the season with 
the exercises of next Sunday. One of the 
objects of holding these popular religious 
services on Boston Common is to offer an 
easy opportunity for individuals to recognize 
public worship, with so many churches closed. 
The speakers for September 16 will be Rev. 
C. A. Staples of Lexington, Rev. Henry 
D. Stevens of Reading, and Rev. Edward A. 
Horton. The attendance last Sunday was ex- 
cellent, and helpful remarks were made by 
Rev. C. E. St. John and Rev. B. A. Good- 
ridge. Beacon Street Mall, fifth tree from 
Charles Street Mall, 5 P.M. 


Bar Harbor, Me.—Rev. William H. 
Savary is supplying the Unitarian church for 
the closing Sundays of the summer season, 
September 9, 16, and 23. 


Billerica, Mass.—On Thursday, August 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, pastor of the First 
Bharch of Billerica, Mass., was united in 
marriage to Miss Luella McClure of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the ceremony taking place at her 
home there. During the summer vacation 
Rev. Mr. Wiers has visited family friends in 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, preaching on 
“Sunday, August 5, at Perrysburg, near To- 
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ledo. Services were resumed in the church 
at Billerica on Sunday, September 9. 


Evanston, Il.—The Church of All Souls 
reopened on Sunday, September 2, after the 
summer vacation. Mr. J. B. Riddle, a stu- 
dent of Meadville, preached. Mr. Riddle 
has been in Evanston during the summer, as 
superintendent of Camp Good Will. This 
was a summer camp for mothers and children 
from the crowded, unsanitary parts of Chi- 
cago. The sermon was an earnest plea for 
a more vigorous effort upon the part of all to 
create a public sentiment which shall change 
the terrible conditions and surroundings into 
which so many of our human brothers are 
born in the great city so near. © 


- Lawrence, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George H. Young: The pastor, 
Rev. George H. Young, preached his fare- 
well sermon on Sunday, September 2. Many 
close ties of affection are sundered by the 
formal relinquishment of his pastorate here; 
and the hearty good wishes of friends, both 
within and without his own parish, will go 
with the vigorous preacher to whatever future 
field of labor he enters. 


Peterboro, N.H.—Rev. W. H. Branigan: 
The annual fair of the Unitarian church, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, was held in the Opera House on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, August 8, 
1900. There were the usual attractions dur- 
ing the afternoon, and at eight o’clock in the 
evening the Apollo Male Quartette of Boston 
gave aconcert. The weather throughout the 
day was dull and stormy; but, notwithstand- 
ing, the fair was largely attended, and very 
successful. A ‘‘ Remembrance Booth,’’ con- 
taining articles and money contributed from 
absent members (an ‘‘Old Home’’ idea), 
contributed largely toward swelling the re- 
ceipts. About $375 was realized, the great- 
est amount, it is claimed, ever made by the 
society at a single fair. 


Seattle, Wash.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William D. Simonds: Services began 
again on September 2, after the summer vaca- 
tion. The pastor issued a brief appeal to all 
the friends of the church to press forward to 
new labors and new victories in the coming 
year, and much interest is shown in the plans 
for future usefulness. The first sermon was 
upon the topic, ‘‘The Sun brings Light at 
Last,’’ suggested by the events of a tragic 
summer. 


Upton, Mass.—At a meeting of the First 
Unitarian Society on the evening of Septem- 
ber 4 it was voted unanimously to extend a 
call to Rev. Carl G. Horst of Athol, Mass. 


Federation of Young People’s Soci- 
eties in North Middlesex County and 
Vicinity.—Our fall meeting was held in 
Tyngsboro on Labor Day, September 3. 
The day was fine. The beautiful town upon 
the Merrimack was never more lovely, and 
everything conspired to make the day a joy- 
ous and inspiring one. As the Tyngsboro 
church is undergoing extensive interior re- 
pairs, the sessions of the conference were 
held in the new town halJ,—a light, airy, 
and pleasant room. The attendance was good. 
Thirteen societies were represented, some 
coming from as far as Reading and Winches- 
ter. The singing of the day was most excel- 
lent. The Tyngsboro church choir rendered 
several selections with much skill; and the 
hymns were sung with hearty, strong, good 
will. The praise service at 9.45 was con- 
ducted by Miss Ophelia S. Brown, a member 
of the Tyngsboro Guild; and the address was 
made by Rev. C. J. Staples of Manchester, 
N.H. 

After the minutes were read and the busi- 
ness was transacted, the morning session was 
opened by Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, 
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who spoke upon ‘‘Young People, and What 
they can do.’’ He told us that life is not 
necessarily happy when it becomes easy. 
Sometimes the hardest life is the best, because 
it has a high aim, and struggles to accom- 
plish great things. He offered his congratu- 
lations that the conditions of our lives are 
not to be easy, nor the burdens light, nor 
the problems easily solved. ‘‘But,’’ he said, 
**you are to do the work of brave men and 
brave women in a world that needs you; and 
you are to succeed.’’ Miss N. F. Davidson 
of Stow followed Mr. Hayward with a paper 
on ‘'The Value of: the Local Young People’s 
Society,’’—a straightforward, plain state- 
ment of the work our societies may do. Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton of MHarvard, the vice- 
president of our National Young People’s 
Religious Union, gave pleasant greetings and 
most helpful suggestions from the point of 
view of our national organization. A dis- 
cussion followed which came to two practical 
results: (1) it was urged upon all societies 
that the best paper and addresses given in 
the local meeting should not be allowed to 
die, but should be given in exchange with 
other unions and before the organizations; 
and (2) a plan was devised by which each 
society in the federation should hold a corre- 
spondence meeting, at which letters should 
be read from every other society in the vicin- 
ity, describing special work, new suggestions, 
and inspiring methods of work. 

At 12.15 P.M. the simple but well-served 
and satisfying lunch provided by our enter- 
tainers, the Tyngsboro Guild, was enjoyed 
by all. During the afternoon session ‘‘The 
Claims of the Japan Unitarian Association’’ 
were presented by Rev. William Channing 
Brown of Littleton; and a missionary collec- 
tion for this cause, amounting to $10.57, was 
taken. Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston, 


Business Notices. 


All the Rage this Season.—In spite of the contin- 
uous sale of colonial furniture, the demand this year is 
greater than ever before. The colonial style is very far 
from being on the wane. One of the best places in this 
city to observe colonial architecture is at the Paine Fur- 
niture warerooms. Some of their colonial sideboards are 
masterpieces of eighteenth-century design. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Milton, sth inst., by Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge, 
Dr. Sylvester F. McKeen, of Boston, and Teresa L. Fors- 
ter, of Milton. 

In Barre, sth inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Charles W. 
Rogers and Flora M. Ball, both of Hardwick. 


Deaths. 


Entered into rest, at her home in St. Paul, Minn., on 
the 6th of September, Elizabeth O., wife of Calvin S. 
Pennell, in the eighty-second year of her age. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P**eplishea 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LADY wishes a permanent winter home on the 
Back Bay, Boston. Write, giving full particulars, 
to "S. X. S.,” P. O. Box 1817, PorTLAND, Me. 


Wit s — To make arrangements with canvassers 

for a Year Book which meets ready sale in the 
fall and early winter. Application should be made at 
once, Liberal terms. For information address S,. A. 
Moors, 314 BALDWIN STREET, Evmira, N.Y. 
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with his matchless incisiveness and clearness 
of statement, presented ‘*Some Common- 
sense Ideals.’’ He closed by urging a 
‘*sturdy morality, with stern insistence upon 
recognition of the inevitable operation of 
law.’’ ‘Then followed an admirable paper 
on ‘‘Qbservation’’ (nature study), by Miss 
Hattie L. Shafter of Littleton, read by Miss 
Emily Adams. This paper was recently 
given before the Littleton Young People’s 
Society. The last paper of the day, ‘‘How 
to organize the Young People of a Church,’’ 
by Miss Gertrude Fulton of Chelmsford, put 
a fitting climax upon a day filled with inspir- 
ing and helpful suggestion. Rev. Granville 
Pierce of Chelmsford spoke the last word of 
courage, hope, and good cheer. 

We all went home with renewed confidence 
in our Church and our ideals, our confi- 
dence arising from the consciousness that the 
Unitarian young people of our vicinity have 
the training, wisdom, and devotion to create 
and maintain an organization capable of sus- 
taining such a conference. The secretary of 
the federation is Mrs. O. B. Johnson of 
Tyngsboro; the treasurer, Miss N. F. David- 
son of Stow. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Greenfield Recorder suggests that cer- 
tain conditions are necessary for a successful 
celebration of ‘‘Old Home Week’’ :— 


One essential is that a town must have 
somewhat declined. Your growing, «thriving 
town does not call out the sympathetic feel- 
ing; and pity leads to affection. We dare 
to doubt if Greenfield, for example, would 
get up much of an ‘‘Old Home Day.’’ It 
isn’t quite ancient enough. It does not need, 
and so does not call out, the tender interest 
of its sons of other days. It has changed the 
old for the new. It is much occupied with 
its own doing and being, and it is very well 
satisfied with itself. These are ample ob- 
stacles in the way of its offering a good place 
for an affectionate reunion of its children. 


The Church Times does not admire the 
mode of reading the services which it finds 
adopted by the younger clergy, and gives the 
following specimen of their general pro- 
nunciation :— 


Our vicar, a worthy but antiquated gentle- 
man, is fortunately assisted by a cue-rit, 
fresh from coal-age, and cram full of know- 
ledge. He is a stanch Cartholic, a sub- 
til thinkar, sound on the Sarcraments, a 
preacher of the terewth, a great student of 
the Greek, Latin, and Heberew languages; 
for, unlike our poor vicar, he always says, 
**Magdalené,’’ ‘‘cré-a-ture,’’ ‘‘Iss-rahl,’’ 
and so forth. Oh that his like were found 
theroughout the kingdOme! There is some- 
thing so terewly sarcred in his pronunciation, 
so aloof as it is from the mannar of the vul- 
gar tong! 


If this is the way a Presbyterian editor 
treats his ancestors, we needn’t wonder that 
a revision of the creed is called for:— 


Like others, when young, I associated loss 
of comeliness, of joy, of amiability, with 
old age. My grandfather, a Revolutionary 
soldier, came within four months of passing 
his century; and, though agile of body to 
the last, he was a perfect old terror. He was 
an extraordinarily pious man; used to hold 
family worship—a maiden daughter lived 
with him—morming, noon, and night. I 
guess he thought he was Daniel, the prophet, 
and all the world a lions’ den. [ used to 
hear him praying out in the bushes between 
times, but he was the devil on two spindly 
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BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In *‘The Essential Man’’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
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Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 
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published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
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of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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anthology of — literature.”’—Cuas, G, AmEs, i# 
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odox as he was pious, I heard him 
ell my mother’s father that he would go to 
hell, and ought to, because he doubted the 
_ five points of Calvinism. Whenever I see 
one of Warfield’s articles in the theological 
_ graveyard,—that is, in the Presbyterian and 
|p Reformed Review, or in the weeklies,—it 
makes me think of my grandfather. 


Distinguishing the wise missionary from 
the foolish one, a writer in the Vineteenth 
Century says :— : 


is 


He must understand what he is trying to 
do, and train himself to do it. He must 
neither use the government to shield his in- 
dependence, nor his independence to defy the 
government. He must recognize that he will 
make hardly any converts at all. He must 
live his dogmas for many years before he can 
_ hope to preach them with effect. Meanwhile, 
_ it is as an educator, as a moral force, by his 
example indirectly influencing the lives of 
the people, that he can be of use. But, to do 
this, he must leave at home many of the 
qualities which still form part of the equip- 
ment of too many of our English mission 
aries,—rashness, over-confidence, ignorance, 
lack of tact, lack of patience, lack of sym. 
pathy and comprehension. These are the 
defects of a certain type of missionary, 
which are recognized by all Englishmen liv- 
ing abroad, but to which the great missionary 
societies do not seem to be sufficiently alive. 
It is for them to improve the training, the 
organization, and the methods of their ser- 
vants. If this cannot be done,—if the old, 
hap-hazard system be allowed to go on,— 
missionaries will prove themselves in the 
future, as in the past, to be sometimes a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to 
the country to which they belong. 


Dere and Chere. 


The first muffs were made for the use of 
doctors, to keep their fingers warm, that they 
might accurately feel the pulse of their pa- 
tients. 


A school for women librarians has been 
opened in Berlin, providing two courses of 
instruction, —one of six months, for ordinary 
public library work; while the other, with 
reference to scientific libraries, extends over 
three years. 


It is but a short time since Verdi founded 
his asylum for aged and invalid musicians 
and composers. A Milan correspondent says 
that the maestro has further endowed the 
asylum by making over to it all the royal- 
ties due to him upon his music during his 
lifetime, and also the greater part of tbe 
profits after his death. 


The Japanese believe that, by inoculating 
their young with some especially prepared 
vaccine matter the children will be freed 
from all possible taint in the blood. Itisa 
curious fact in relation to this that their 
children seem remarkably exempt from those 
infantile diseases that are the bane of Amer- 
ican children. One never hears of chicken- 
pox or diphtheria, and scarlet fever and 
measles are unknown luxuries. 


The work of blind women typewriters is 
one of the interesting features of the United 
States Treasury Department. It is said that 
their work is equal to that of the best opera- 
tors, and as much is expected of them in 
dictation and copying as of those who have 
their eyesight. So satisfactory are the ser- 
vices of these blind clerks that it is proposed 
to give opportunity to many more next year. 
There are only three or four now employed. 
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Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProTap CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents, It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 


lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters: The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinshi~ in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MozoomDaR. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is mpheaometon— more than 

a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 

study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
mion, 
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Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
oS price by 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A boarder at Kennebunkport went to the 
circulating library, and asked if they had the 
‘Letters’ of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’’ and re- 
ceived the reply, ‘‘You will get ’em at the 
post-office.’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘*Want a situation as errand-boy, do you? 
Well, can you tell me how far the moon is 
from the earth, eh?’’ Boy: ‘‘Well, guv’nor, 
I don’t know; but I reckon it ain’t close 
enough to interfere with me running errands. ’’ 
He got the job. 


**Now, if I were only an ostrich,’’ began 
the mean man at the breakfast-table, as he 
picked up one of his wife’s biscuits, ‘‘then’’— 
‘*Yes,’’ interrupted the patient better half, 
‘‘then I might get a few feathers for that old 
hat I’ve worn for three winters. ’’—Chicago 
News. 


‘“*My friends,’’ exclaimed the eloquent 
minister, ‘‘were the average man to turn and 
look himself squarely in the eyes, and ask 
himself what he really needed most, what 
would be the first reply suggested to his 
mind?’’ ‘*A rubber neck!’’ shouted the 
precocious urchin in the rear of the room. 


Prof. Simon J. Brown, the astronomical 
director of the naval observatory at Washing- 
ton, was standing, as usual, before his desk, 
when a colleague came into his office. ‘‘Is 
it possible,’’ said he, ‘‘that you work in 
that way? I can’t stand standing.’’ ‘‘That’s 
odd,’’ replied the professor. ‘‘It’s different 
with me. I can’t stand sitting.’’—ZA xchange. 


The late Mr. Charles Keene, the artist of 
Punch, used to describe with delight his 
meeting with a person he called a ‘‘pot- 
house Ruskin.’’ He was one of two in an 
inn parlor, Mr. Keene being a remote audi- 
tor, He was haranguing his friend on 
things in general. The friend ventured to 
interpose an objection. The speaker drew 
himself up with much dignity. ‘‘I ain’t a- 
arguin’ with you,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I’m a’ tellin’ 
of you.’’—London Daily News. 


They tell a story of a young daughter of 
the English painter, Burne-Jones, who had 
proven very unmanageable and disagreeable 
one day, scratching and biting and spitting 
in the face of her nurse-maid. On hearing 
of this, her father was very much put out 
with her, and told her so. Rather impa- 
tiently shaking her by the shoulder, he said, 
‘*T do not see what has gotten into you, Mil- 
licent: the devil must teach you these 
things.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ flashed back the child, 
indignantly, ‘‘the devil may have taught me 
to scratch and bite; but the spitting is my 
own idea. ’’ 


Thomas Sheridan, the Irish clergyman and 
grandfather of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the dramatist, had a great distaste for meta- 
physical discussions, whereas his son Tom, 
the actor, had a great liking for them. Tom 
one day tried to discuss with his father the 
doctrine of necessity. ‘‘Pray, father,’’ said 
he, ‘‘did you ever do anything in a state of 
perfect indifference, —without motive, I mean, 
of some kind or other?’’ Sheridan, who saw 
what was coming, said, ‘‘Yes, certainly.”’ 
‘‘What, total indifference,—total, entire, 
thorough indifference?’’ ‘‘Yes: total, entire, 
thorough indifference.’’ ‘‘My dear father, ’’ 
said Tom, ‘‘tell me what it is that you can 
do with (mind!) total, entire, thorough in- 
difference.’’ ‘‘Why, listen to you, Tom!’’ 
said Sheridan. 
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